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PREFACE. 



I AM an admirer of Sullivan. I am also an admirer 
of Wagner, Tschaikowsky, and Berlioz. There is, 
however, no occasion for expounding the cause of either 
the German, Russian, or French musicians, inasmuch as 
their nationalities have not only furnished them with 
passports into the best English musical circles, but have 
preserved them from the specialised treatment so 
magnanimously bestowed upon Sullivan — a native com- 
poser. 

The case against Sullivan has been framed more or 
less by the representatives of the " higher criticism " — 
whose temperate vein I shall endeavour to emulate, but 
from the opposite point of view, in this book — for the past 
quarter of a century, and is consequently common property 
to-day. The question of "Sullivan v. Critic," therefore, 
revolves itself into a bare analysis of the argument-s 
comprising the principal planks in the opposition platform. 
These may be summarised as follows : — 

(1) That Sullivan was incapable of writing upon a 
large scale; (2) that "Ivanhoe," one of his most heavy 
works, was a comparative failure (a circumstance which is 
cited in support of the former theory) ; and (3) that much 
of his work was carelessly written. By far the most 
important is the first contention, in probing which it 
will be necessary to consider three things — vim., (a) the 
composer's environment; (h) his nationality; and (c) the 
reception and subsequent lot of his magnum opus of 
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1873, "The Light of the World." Indeed, the years 
1873-75 may be said to have been the most momentous in 
Sullivan's career ; and to prove that this statement is in no 
wise exaggerated, I have reproduced, in many cases verbatim, 
the reports of the leading London newspapers relative to 
the production of the above oratorio at Birmingham. 
Though such a course may be conducive to tediousness, 
it will have served its purpose if it only convinces the 
reader of the questionability of associating that impression 
with SuUi van's "Light of the World.". Many other 
departures from orthodox book-world etiquette have been 
made, including sundiy incidental comparisons which to 
some may savour of the obnoxious, but which in point 
of fact are inevitable in inditing a manual of this 
description. For the subject is an exceptional one, and 
for any digressions that may occur no apology need 
be made. 

I need only point out, in conclubion, that this little work 
is not written so much from a musical as from a rational 
standpoint, and whatever be the outcome, I would urge the 
reader to remember that, though 

** 'Tis not in mortal« to command success/* 
Sullivan did more — he earned it. 

H. A. S. 
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ENVIRONMENT AND ITS INFLUENCE ON 
SULLIVAN'S CAREER. 



THE so-called controversy on the merits of Sullivan 
as a composer exists only in the imaginations of 
certain offended critics and of a select dientile who are 
pleased to accept without question the views, be they 
what they may, of the former class. But it is not with 
the lamentations of the ambitious Press that this treatise 
is concerned, but rather with the illogical conclusions to 
which certain — the word "friendly" is advisedly dis- 
missed, for such an adjective would have implied a 
kindly sympathy of which Sullivan was independent — 
certain unbiassed Critics have arrived, and which call for 
examination, not so much in the interests of Sullivan's 
delighted followers, as for the sake of those who have not 
for their guide the published scores of the composer's 
works. 

With regard to the critics' first argument, we are 
in effect to believe that the inexperienced youth who 
wrote the ** Tempest" music, the Symphony in E, 
and the " In Memoriam " overture, at the respective 
ages of eighteen, twenty-three, and twenty-four, wa^ 
incapable of successfully essaying a similar standard 
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10 SULUYAN V. CRinO. 

of work as the world-renowned musician of the last 
decade of the nineteenth century. The above argument 
is no less grotesque than is that which apparently serves 
to convince the proletariat of its indebtedness to the 
bourgeoisie. 

To begin with, Sullivan was of British nationality, and, 
appropriately enough, of ''humble" birth. It was con- 
sequently patent from the outset that our subject was not 
destined to adorn the ranks of those who neither ''toil 
nor spin," and although his father, Thomas Sullivan, 
ultimately held the important post of professor of the 
clarinet at Kneller Hall, the youthful prodigy was com- 
pelled at a very early age to utilise his genius as a 
means of subsistence. 

Records are still extant showing that on his return 
from Germany, when little over nineteen, Sullivan eked 
out a living as a music teacher in Pimlico. 

It is fine literary practice to wax eloquent upon the 
question of educating the people, but if the public refuse 
the proffered enlightenment, or are kept in ignorance 
through the apathy of festival managers, of what avail 
are the laudable efforts of the would-be reformer? 
Again, is it feasible to suppose that the fate which befell 
Schubert in Germany would have been spared a 
composer in musically illiterate England ? Oommon sense 
responds with an emphatic negative. To draw a parallel 
between the position of Sullivan and, say, that of Elgar is 
fallacious. In the early sixties, i.e., in Sullivan's time, 
the only concerts of any note to be heard in London (apart 
from the limited number held by the Philharmonic Society) 
were those given at the Crystal Palace \mder the direction 
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bnyibonhent: its influence on Sullivan's career. 11 

of August Manns ; and of choral societies, probably none 
is adducible that is with us to-day. Elgar, on the other 
hand, has access in the metropolis in this year of grace 
1905, not merely to some half-dozen first-rate orchestras, 
but to quite as many flourishing choral societies, including 
the London Choral, the Alexandra Palace, the Boyal Choral, 
and the Dulwich Philharmonic Societies. Nor is the issue 
affected by the transition from poverty to affluence which 
marked Sullivan's later life, for while Elgar's environment 
was ever one of a pastoral character, Sullivan, as the 
composer of " Patience," " Princess Ida," " The Mikado," 
and *' The Cbndoliers," was not permitted to live the life 
of a hermit. (The Savoy knight, indeed, though he may 
be said to have been his own master prior to the early 
eighties, was during the last twenty years of his life the 
most courted man in England ; but the critics appear to 
have been oblivious of this fact.) Neither did the glamour 
occasioned by the production of "The Golden Legend," 
together with its attendant plight of the ambitious Press, 
provide SuUivan with a justification for forsaking the 
public whom he had drawn towards himself as the magnet 
attracts the needle ; and the creation of the operas — some 
ten in nimiber — which immediately foUowed the Leeds 
masterpiece was alike inevitable, unavoidable, and fitting. 

Some may feel inclined especially to discredit the above 
adumbration of the pecuniary side of Sullivan's earlier life^ 
seeing that the old Chapel Boyal chorister confined himself 
largely to the composition of abstract works until well over 
his thirtieth year; but such would do well to remember 
that between the ages of nineteen and twenty-seven 
Sullivan acted in the professional capacity of organist 
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12 SULLIVAN V. ORinO. 

at St. Michaers, Chester Square, and that from the age 
of twenty-five to thirty he figured in a similar r^ at St. 
Peter's, Cranley Gardens, from which it will be seen that 
f(Mr two years (1867-9) he performed the double office. 
But the emoluments attaching to Sullivan's organistships 
oould scarcely have been described as princely, and in no 
way calculated to enable the composer to "live up" to 
his growing reputation (the profits accruing from SuUivan's 
serious compositions would not, in the adverse circum- 
stances of his time, have materially benefited him). 

Sullivan must in his youth, indeed, have realised that 
which to the people of the twentieth century is ever 
becoming patent, viz., that symphonies and the like would 
never become strictly " popular " in England. Certainly 
the symphony is not at the present time the most acceptable 
fare in the English concert room ; and were it necessary 
to adduce proof in support of this statement, one need 
but invite a comparison between the attendance at a 
Mozart and Beethoven night and that at a Wagner 
concert during a series of Promenade .^Concerts at Queen's 
Hall. The disparity which will be foiind to exist is by 
no means confined to the cheaper parts of the house, as on 
occasions when symphony predominates, the extremities 
of the grand circle present a lamentably deserted appear- 
ance ; but one looks in vain for a vacant seat when the 
operatic overtures of the Ba3rreuth master constitute the 
attraction. 

Although, in a general sense, the symphony is 
" beyond '' the average Englishman's intelligence, the 
rule is not without its exceptions. Given normal 
conditions, it is possible even for the most humble 
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ENYIBONMEITT : ITS INFLUBNCE ON SULUVAN's CABBBB. 13 

music-lover to take more than a passmg interest in the 
'VPath^tique'^ S3rmphonyy or in Mendelssohn's ^* Italian" 
symphony, with its delightful runs for strings, in which 
melody is not necessarily sacrificed to mere tedmique. 

But it remains to be said, nevertheless, that while 
we can all enjoy such works as Grieg's " Peer Gynt " 
suite, the "Die Meistersinger " overture and the Theme 
and Variations in G (from Suite No. 3) of Wagner 
and Tschaikowsky respectively, and even Beethoven's 
'^Coriolan" overture, we cannot all appreciate the 
average symphonic product of Germany. 

Why not ? 

Symphonies in the main are necessarily dull ; their 
nature demands not so much a variety of music destined 
only to please the ear as the expression through the 
medium of sound of a given sentiment, or of a series 
of sentiments, as embodied in a symphonic whole; they 
are interesting for the most part only to those whose 
business (xc whose pleasure it may be to analyse them, 
and to such individuals as are capable of following the 
line of reasoning of the first-named class. In a word, 
technique displaces tunefulness in the subject matter of the 
orthodox symphony, albeit gems of appreciable melody of 
the Verdi-Sullivan type may be heard occasionally, whilst 
a redeeming feature is usually forthcoming in the shape 
<^ a more or less brilliant and *' popularly" conceived 
finale. 

The " Irish " symphony, in common with other master- 
pieces which immediately preceded and succeeded this 
neglected work, was but the inevitable outcome of genius, 
and inspired to a great extent by the composer's three 
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14 SULLIVAN v. oaino. 

years' sojourn in Leipdg — ^the veritable cradle of Art. 
These early classics were the means of giving the public 
some insight into Sullivan's actual capacities, and served 
to convince a practical world that nothing was de trap 
for him. That leaders of musical thought have mistaken the 
limits of the musician's public for those <^ the composer 
himself is a r^rettable circumstance with which we are 
not immediately concerned. 

SuUivan's lofty work, however, was none too well 
propagated, and it follows as a natural consequence that 
he should have diverted his energies to the develc^- 
ment of an art which, at the instance of Sir (then 
Mr.) Francis Bumand, he had created in minor form 
as far back as 1867, and in which his unique vein of 
melody, reduced to a minimiun by the requirements of 
OTatorio, and by his self-imposed responsibilities, would 
be given free and unfettered play. What Sullivan's 
change of policy has meant to the musical world at 
large has long since become a matter of history. 

Indeed, a comparison between our possible loss (in 
music, and not in the man) and our actual gain serves but 
to throw into greater relief the house of sand which the 
critics appear to have built up for themselves. 

To what causes or events is this niagara oi melody 
to be directly attributed ? Definitely, it is impossible to 
say ; but to the student mind the disadvantages to which 
Sullivan was subjected by reason of his nationality proved 
a well-nigh infallible bar to his earlier progress in abstract 
music. This brings us to a consideration of an old but 
much-abused px)verb, which in the present case cer- 
tainly points to a moral. 
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"WHATTS IN A NAME?" 



THE principle of '* What's in a Name ? " predominates 
in no art perhaps so much as in that of music. For 
example, it would be obviously inconsistent fc«* the official 
mouthpiece of an unmusical people to make a practice of 
finding fault in the works oi the German masters — the 
pioneers of art. 

Hence one finds that the chorus of approval invariably 
bestowed upon German productions is tempered by a 
friendly hostility towards British ait. 

In these circumstances one may well ask : Was 
Sullivan's natural genius reduced to mediocrity by the 
careful cultivation of side whiskers — ^nay, of a moustache ? 
Were his works deprived of their intrinsic merit by virtue 
of his preference for the orthodox silk of the English 
gentleman to the convenient felt or *' trilby" of the 
Carman student ? Was his habitual use of starched 
collars, as opposed to the picturesque mufflers of the German 
peasant, an infallible sign of commonplace musicianship? 
Did his weakness for an eyeglass, as distinct from eye- 
glasses, act as a permanent drag on the productive 
qualities of his brain ? Were his periodical peregrinations 
astride a horse in the '' Row " calculated to counteract 
the ennobling influence of '' Brother, thou art gone 
before us," "The Lost Chord," "ThouH Passing Hence," 
or the " In Memoriam " overture ? Did the prefix " Sir " 
which the accident of his birth rendered inevitable alienate 

[16] 
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16 SULLIVAN T. CBmO. 

him from the select class of German genii who in England 
are not even conceded the dignity of plain " Mr." ? Such 
reflections are unavoidable as one studies the clean-shaven 
visages and more or less unkempt bearings of Mozart, 
Schubert, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Bossini, Weber, and 
even Wagner. Certainly the attitude of the critics 
towards Sullivan lends itself to these sentim^its ; whilst 
it is significant that an expert on the Daily New$ has 
declared that much of the orchestration in " The Apostles" — 
one of the latest additions to British art — while being 
" interesting on paper," is " ineffective in interpretati<m." 
In the face of this weighty criticism. Sir Edward Elgar 
must indeed have blushed immoderately when confronted 
recently with the ovations of German audiences. 

This unfortunate feeling for nationality or for " name " 
is displayed again in certain programmes of a well-known 
London concert society which lie before the writer, the 
studied care with which the line is drawn between the 
words " greatest " and " finest," as applied respectively to 
the works of foreign composers and to those of Arthur 
Sullivan, being especially amusing to note. From one bill 
of fare we learn that the prelude to the " Magic Flute," 
perhaps the lightest work which ever issued from the 
prolific pen of its famous author, is one of the " greatest 
monuments of musical genius" ; whilst the tragic " Macbeth" 
overture, we are told, still remains one of its composer's 
" finest " compodtions, although the writer in question is 
fain to acknowledge the brilliant treatment of the violins ; 
or again, while it is very properly contended that 
Mendelssohn's overture to " A Midsummer Night's Dream " 
''still remains one of the greatest examples of the 
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^Romantic' school, and is altogether one of the most 
precious of our musical treasures/' the fascinating " Ouvertura 
di Ballo " is immediately in the same programme dismissed 
with a few lines in which its themes are likened to certain 
dance rhythms, from which "analysis " the uninitiated might 
expect a more or less elaborate jumble of airs of the 
" Sir Eoger de Coverley " type. 

And the case for " What's in a Name ? " is hardly 
weakened by the fact that where the " Midsummer Night's 
Dream " scherzo is so well known, and productive of so 
much enthusiasm, the charming " Tempest " suite (which 
was also written by a youth in his teens) is unknown. 
Transpose the names of the composers of the works in 
question, and a solitary representation of " The Tempest," 
and especially of the beautiful " Banquet Dance " with its 
final pizzicato effects for strings, would be sufficient to raise 
the hair of certain admirers of the ballet music of Berlioz, 
Schubert, and Mendelssohn, as performed at our " national " 
concert room in central London. 

Mr. Edward German has partially solved the difficulty 
for Englishmen (the last word being, of course, used in a 
figurative sense), and it is unlikely that the phenomenal 
success attained by this composer, gifted as he is, could 
have fallen to the lot of Mr. Jones. 

It wiU be seen from the foregoing that Sullivan's 
nationality must inevitably have proved a potent factor in 
determining his position in the world of musicians. 

The appearance of " The Light of the World," for 
instance, was not marked by the significance from which, 
given a German origin, it would have been inseparable. 
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18 SULLIVAN V. OBinO. 

In order to obtain universal hearings of a work of 
the magnitude of the Birmingham oratorio, it would have 
been necessary, in Uie days when choral societies were 
at a premium, that a struggling British composer should 
have had some qualification other than that of genius 
to fall back upon. In the absence of the fame which 
was reserved for the composer of Savoy opera, Sullivan, 
ambitious as be was, was at the mercy of a still more 
ambitious Press, and one which had for many weaiy 
years awaited the advent of a native composer of genius 
through whom its ^'breadth of view" might be given 
an airing. 

To what extent that Press has made use of its power 
may be gauged from the fact that from 1875, when 
was pxMiuced "Trial by Jury" (the composer's first 
real "hit'' in operetta and the forerunner to the fully- 
developed " Sorcerer "), Sullivan never made operas 
subordinate to oratorios. Does not this circumstance 
suggest an alternative argument to that supplied by 
the critics in support of their case for the composer's 
80-caUed "limits"? 

It is probable that in a study of the history of " The 
Light of the World " from the origin of that oratorio 
will be found the reply to the question contained in the 
final paragraph of the preceding chapter. 
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THE BETRAYAL OF "THE LIGHT OF 
THE WORLD." 



THE music critic is indeed an awe-inspiring personality, 
and one whose views are treated with a respect at 
once profound and ludicrous. But his opinions must not 
be accepted as symbolical of those of the "journal" 
which he represents ; on the contrary, those who pass the 
critic's " copy " may hold widely divergent views from his 
own upon the matter criticised. The views of the editor, 
however, are invariably subordinated to those of the expert 
over whom he presides. In fact, while the former or his 
" understudies " have the power, should they think fit, to 
make incisions here or inseiidons there, no self-respect- 
ing music critic could tolerate the wholesale deletion 
of the main points of his arguments. It will be obvious 
to the most incomprehensible mind that none of the 
members of the inner staff of a paper is qualified to 
judge upon the merits of a performance he did not witness, 
nor yet lipon those of a work which in all probability he has 
never heard. As a rule, the sub-editor entrusted with the 
passing of the matter submitted takes no further liberty than 
that of making sundry transpositions in the wording where 
such a course tends to bring the latter into closer conformity 
with the requirements of modem journalistic etiquette, 
or with the literary " style " of the paper concerned. 

Music critics, theref<»«, are exempt from the impositions 
to which either the " unsolicited correspondent " or the 

[19] 
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20 SULUYAN V. CRITIC. 

mere reporter is heir (such as the revolationisiiig of an 
argument by the substitution by the blue pencil of the 
word *• national " for " international "), but it is well to 
remember that the first-named august individuals can 
only speak for themselves, and do not of necessity voice 
the sentiments of the multitude. Of course they can, and 
often do, sway the musical opinions of the readers of th^ 
papers which they happen to represent. Thus as the man 
who will listen to truth before the political creed of his 
favourite journal is a rarity, so it sometimes happens that 
one goes to hear a work which at the time appears to 
be faultless, but which one imagines must have been a 
failure upon reading words to that effect in the following 
morning's comments. It is in this way that the prejudiced 
critic, especially he possessed of a copious vocabulary, 
works a good deal of harm. There was much equivocal 
verbiage expended upon the work which forms the subject 
of our present perquisition, as we shall presently see. 

"The Light of the World" was produced at the 
Birmingham Musical Festival of 1873, and has since been 
heard on some nine important occasions — thrice in London, 
and once each at Nottingham, Manchester, Brighton, 
Herefcwrd, Wolverhampton, and Cardiff. Apart from the 
original production, only the principal London and Cardiff 
performances of the work can be dealt with at length here. 

Possibly some one may ask, " What is this * Light of 
the World ' of which you speak ? I have never heard of 
such a work." And with reason, as should be abundantly 
proved in the course of this chapter. 

Since this treatise is only intended to be read by 
enthusiasts (and it is not expected to appeal to others). 
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THB BETBATAL OF ''THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD/' 21 

I need make no apology for quoting the following prolix 
analysis from the Standard of August 28th and 29th, 1873, 
feeling confident that all those to whom Sullivan's art is a 
second nature will read it not merely with interest, but 
with something akin to pleasure : — 

** This morning the second great novelty of the festival was pro- 
daoed in Mr. Arthur Sullivan's oratorio, * The Light of the World/ and 
inasmuch as the claims of this class of composition are immeasur- 
ably above those of any other form of musical production, the most 
important event of the week may be said to have occurred. If the 
Town Hall was crowded yesterday for the * Elijah ' performance, it 
was crammed to overflow this morning for *The Light of the 
World.* Not a seat was procurable anywhere, and wherever there 
was standing room the space was filled with a tightly packed mass 
of eager auditory. To judge according to the verdict rendered by 
tMs immense audience, Mr. StiUwan^s oratorio has achieved a very 
great and thoroughly legitimate tuooess. In spite of the rules of 
decOTum, which usually presume sacred performances exempt from f 
encores, the repetition was not only allowed in one or two cases, 
but actually demanded by the President, who, at the close of 
the first part, in a brief speech expressed his conviction that he 
was only indicating the public feeling by saying that there were 
many pieces which they would have liked to have heard repeated, 
but that he (the President) was afraid of interfering with the 
sentiment of Mr. Sullivan's work by too frequent interruptions. 
Ringing cheers fc^owed the remarks of the noble President, 
whose words evidently did reveal the state of the public mind. 

" . . . . There are many other fine points on which we 
shall have the pleasing duty of expatiating at length, but as this 
letter has already exceeded its proper limits, the recapitulation of 
the details of the representation must come later. Enough to 
say that Mr. Arthur Sullivan has won emphatically a victory ef 
the most brilliant and oonduHve natwre^ and that hi$ oratorio it not 
only worthy of hi$ growing famcy hut placet him at once in the front 
rank of ovfr living composers of oratorios. . . . Th^ applause 
which greeted the composer at the conclusion of the oratorio was 
enthusiastic in the emtrems^ lasting for several minutes^ the Duke of 
Edinburgh and the Earl of Shrewsbury joining heartily in the 
general demonstration of satisfaction." 
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** After due reflection, the general opinion here prevalent is 
that in his oratorio, * The Light of the World,' Mr. Arthur Sullivan 
has enriched the vrorld*s musical library with a fine work, dis- 
tinctly representative of the modem school of composition, and 
calculated to exist in the sphere where it holds a prominent 
position as a specimen of the new style of oratorio, the dignity of 
which it distinctly upholds. Considering the difficulties of 
precedent with which Mr. Sullivan had to deal in Handel's 

* Messiah' and Bach's * Passion Music,' not to mention Mendels- 
sohn's unfinished * Christus,' he may be said to have entered the 
lists against an array of giants. To say that in the face of these 
he has held his own ground, if he has not encroached upon theirs, 
is to bestow praise of the highest significance ; and to Mr. Sullivan 
belongs the acknowledgment that he has inoontestably secured 
great honours to himself without robbing his predecesscnns of a 
single laurel. * The Light of the World * has nothing whatever in 
common with * The Messiah ' ; it borrows neither style nor ideas 
from the * Passion Music,' and it even steers clear of that magnetic 
rock Mendelssohn, upon which so many fair and well-freighted barks 
have been lured to their doom. Mr. Sullivan's style is to a very 
great extent his own ; if he shows preference for the form of 
any contemporaneous composer it evinces itself occasionally in a 
reflection of the method of the talented author of * Faust,' but 
nevertheless Mr. Sullivan's work possesses a vast amount of 
original inspiration, and is marked by a freedom of treatment 
which, without following the ultra-revolutionary aim of the 
Teutonic school, at all events preserves it from the stigma of being 
behind the age. We have already spo^n of the extreme length of 

* The Light of the World,' and the warmest friends of the composer 
would not interpose a veto to some reduction of the work. . . . 

"A prologue chorus for the basses speaks the prophecy of 
Isaiah, * There shall come forth a rod out of the stem of Jesse,' 
and the place of the overture which in * Elijah ' follows the prologue 
is occupied in Mr. Sullivan's work by a short instrumental intro- 
duction, 9-8 time, in C major, andante pastorale, * There were 
Shepherds,' which opens the scene at Bethlehem, the music 
illustrative of which is throughout unassuming, and indicative of 
the rusticity of the people. The advent of the Saviour is made 
known to the shepherds by an angel, and an angel's chorus, * Glory 
to God,' ensues, and is followed by a shepherd's chorus, in C, * Let 
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US now go/ in which the male voices are accompanied by the bass 
instruments in unison, the middle parts being supplied by the 
violins and wind instruments. 

**An air for Mary, VMy soul doth magnify the Lord,' in O, 
3-4 time, occurs in this scena for soprano, which is beautiful in 
conception and treatment, the instrumentation being especially 
delicate and picturesque. 

"A chorus for shepherds, 12-8, with a sort of Calabrian move- 
ment, * The whole world is quiet,' breaks afterwards into a fngal 
device with a well-marked phrase, although the absolute fugue is 
avoided. A fine climax is reached upon the words, * This is the 
Lord,' and the voices then drop down with the words of the opening 
phrase to a slow pianiisimo, the pastoral refrain being heard alone 
descending the scale. The angel exhorts the shepherds to * Arise 
and take the young child,' and a beautiful solo and chorus, ' In 
Rama was there a voice,' pourtrays the anguish of the mother, 
weeping because of Herod's cruel edict. 

" A colnforting air for tenor, * Refrain thy voice,* in A flat major, 
3-4, is in its purity and devotional feeling the gem of the work. 
It is admirably worked out, with the use of clarinet and oboe 
supporting the voice, and on the passage, * There is hope,' a bold 
and very effective transition is made into A natural major, whence 
it is ingeniously brought back into the original key. Mr. Sims 
Reeves was entrusted with the delivery of this air, to which 
he imparted that sacred fervour which he alone among living 
singers can infuse into music. In management of voice, expression, 
and perfection of phrasing, Mr. Reeves' singing of this air was a 
masterpiece of the highest art and a feature in the performance 
that wUl be long remembered by those who were fortunate enough 
to hear it. The scene at Bethlehem is terminated with a chorus, 
* I will pour my spirit,' in E flat, a fine and spirited piece of writing, 
beautifully instrumented for full orchestra and organ, with liberal 
use of trumpets and drums. This obtained the first encore of the 
day, and was repeated amid general satisfaction. . . . Through- 
out the oratorio a difference is made in the instrumentation of the 
accompaniment of His utterances from those of the mortals ; an 
increased depth, a brilliancy and additional solemnity being 
infused by the constant use of the contra-faggotto in the bass, and 
'cellos and tenors above. One of the best pieces of imaginative 
composition in the oratorio is to be found in the chorus, * Whence 
hath this man this wisdom,' in which the growing wonder of the 
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people is magicallj conveyed. ... * I most walk to-day and 
to-morrow' is a fine air for the baritone, and the succeeding chorus 
of children, * Hosanna to the Son of David/ is a bright, spirited, 
and artistic piece of workmanship, which legitimately secured the 
second encore. Mr. Sullivan has given the baritone his best 
portions in this scene, the fervent and impressive air, *■ If 
thou hadst known,* como inglesi obbligato and bass strings sus- 
taining the lower notes, being one of the most striking examples 
of its class to be met with in the entire work. It is almost 
inevitable that this air alone, brief as it is, will acquire wide and 
universal popularity; it reveals the master hand as distinctly as 
anything which ever emanated from the creative genius of a 
composer. It is scarcely necessary to say how much this air, 
and how much the Christ music generally, owed yesterday to the 
magnificent singing of Mr. Santley, whose task was the most 
arduous and trying of all, yet was equidly finely rendered 
throughout, from the opening note to the last utterance of the 
Saviour, * I have conquered the world.* 

" . . . . The original device of prefacing a second part 
with an elaborate overture renders *The Light of the World' 
uncommon among its brethren; yet there can be no absolute 
abstract reason for the innovation. Perhaps Mr. Sullivan felt 
that he could better depict, instrumentally, and in less time, 
the conflicting circumstances and important events necessary to 
bring the subject to a culminating point — perhaps from the 
intention of throwing a glamour over the part the device 
arose. Be that as it may, and let opinions differ insomuch 
as they please, the world is the richer by an overture whicht 
as an individual work, is a masterpiece of composition. The 
difficult labours of the baritone draw soon to a close; not, 
however, before he has opened the part with a solo of almost 
unexampled length. The working up of the various incidents in 
this solo distinctly shows the hand of genius. A dialogue between 
a ruler and the people is dramatically conceived and highly 
c(^oured, and a chorus of women, * The hour is come,' announces 
the time for the dire consummation of the tragedy. To this 
answers Christ in a solo, in the unusual (for baritone) key of 
five sharps, in which an imposing climax is reached in the final 
words, which we have already quoted. An unaccompanied quartette, 
* Yea, though I walk,' is charmingly written and very effective, 
Inreathing a holy atmosphere of peace and resignation. The encore 
awarded to this was well deserved, it being admirably vocalised. 
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At the sepulchre the oratorio concludes, Mary Magdalen has a 
dramatic aria, * Lord, why hidest Thou Thy face/ and a beautiful 
air for contralto bears the angel's announcement, ' The Lord is 
risen.' These two songs were sung with fine discrimination, 
respectively by Mdlle. Tietjens and Madame Trebelli-Bettini. A 
chorus . . . and a graceful movement for tenor, 'If ye be 
risen,' give place to the final chorus, *Him hath God exalted,* 
wherein Mr. Sullivan has exhibited his fullest power. His work 
always rises to the dramatic situation, and this brilliant, broad, 
and expansive chorus is a fitting climax to a work of great 
pretensions, and of as great achievement. In summing up the 
merits or demerits of the work, the former we must acknowledge 
to be strongly in preponderance over the latter; where defects 
occur they may be principally traced to the construction of the 
book, which affords at times opportunities for the finest illustra< 
tions, but occasionally allows the composer but a poor chance of 
doing himself fullest justice. Ibr eha/rm of imtrumentation and 
delidacy of effeot% " The Light of the World ' will challenge oam- 
parison with most modem works, and the very fact of the production 
cf thii imdeniahly fine work adds another illumination to the page 
tf musical achievement at Birmingham, and effectively marks an era 
in the annals of musical history."* 

A fine contrast to the above is to be found in the 

following gracious tribute from the Morning Post of 

August 28th, 1873 :— 

" Handel's * Messiah ' is generally regarded as the representative 
of culmination in the class of art it represents. It is moreover a 
w^l-known work, and the most frequently performed oratorio 
ever written. It embraces so thoroughly comprehensive a view of 
the subject it treats that all attempts to tell the same story in a 
like manner by means of music are, to say the least, almost if not 
quite superfluous. Whether the desire to make a comparison 
exists or not, comparison will force itself upon the mind when the 
words selected by Handel are set by other writers. The chief 
beauty of Mendelssohn's * Christus ' lies in the knowledge that it 
was left uncompleted, for had it been finished it is doubtful 
whether it would ever have become as popular as it is as a 
fragment, notwithstanding the promise of entire beauty made by 
that fragment. For Mendelssohn was successful in his oratorios 
even if he based his designs upon the older models. Therefore, 
it was less a matter for surprise that a qua>si failure should wait 
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upon anj oompoMr who attempted to re-write tiie tremendooe 
story of the Redemption in a madcal setting of the life and 
mission of our Redeemer. . . . Like John Sebastian Babh, 
Mr. SnlliTan has given a special combination of instruments as 
aooompaniment to the words of our Lord — ^in this case a como- 
inglesi, a oontra-&igotto, violas, and violoncellos. . . . 7^ 
p e ffornu moe was a gr§at tueoeu^ the solos were splendidly sung, 
and the unacoompanied quartette in the second part, and choruses, 
*I will pour out my Spirit' and *Hosanna' in the first, were 
enoored. Mr. Sullivan conducted his own work, amd reeei/ded a 
feffeot ovation at iti oonolunon. The work contains so many 
points of interest that its success in the concert-room will be 
assured if its author can nerve himself to make the needful sacrifloe 
of what may have grown to him a cherished work.'* 

nds reads like an advertisement, and savours strongly 
of prolepsis, at least as regards the opening matter. But 
the Morning Post official had a nightmare, and the qwm 
failure predicted by him for the oratorio proved to be a 
victory of the most "brilliant and conclusive nature." 
What does he do ? Having no time, apparently, to re- 
write his article, he finds refuge in the ambiguity of his 
own circumlocution, for, although making a belated 
confession — a confession which, taken in conjunction with 
that concerning the great sucx^ess of the performance, 
compares somewhat strangely with the reference to a quasi 
failure — to the ovation accorded Sullivan at the end of 
the work, he concludes his criticism (?) with a sentence 
which is impenetrable. He gives a veiled contradiction to 
the Standard's statement to the effect that " The light of 
the World '' bears no resemblance to either " The Messiali ^ 
or "The Passion," and as to whether his likening of tihe 
style of Sullivan to that of Bach in accompaniments to the 
words of Chnst is intended as a compliment to the former 
ocmiposer it is impossible to say. 
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But let US see what the DaUy News for the same date 
has to say of this quasi failure : — 

**.... To speak first of the choral writhig — which, with 
the elaborate orchestral accessories, is by fax the strongest portion 
of the work—the first chorus, * There shall come forth,' is introduced 
by a short orchestral prelude commencing with reiterations of the 
key (S flat) by the trmnpet alone, followed by some graceful and 
flowing instnmiental passages, after which the tenors and basses 
enter witlrsome cantabile onisonons phrases, with reiterated chords 
in the orchestral acccmipaniment, a more florid fignre for the 
▼iolins annoimcing the entry of the soprano voices. This chorus is 
well sustained to the dose. The next piece of the kind is a 
chorus of angels, * Glory to God,' for female voices, with a prevailing 
tremolando for the stringed instruments, interspersed with harp 
effects, in a manner that occasionally recalls to mind a favourite 
device of M. Gounod. A chorus of shepherds (No. 4), * Let us now 
go ' — for male voices^— is very pastcnal in character ; still more so 
being that (No. 8) for the same voices. In both are occasional 
points of slight f ugal imitation, the latter movement closing with a 
very impressive subsidence into calm at the words, *The whole 
earth is at rest and quiet.* The next chorus (No. 13) in the score, 

* I will pour my spirit,' is one of the most effective in the oratorio. 
After two bars of orchestral prelude, it begins in full choral 
harmony, a bold and energetic character being well maintained, 
with intermittent passages of skilful f ugal writing, and a gradual 
{MTOgression to a very imposing climax. This piece evidently 
produced a strong impression, and accordingly the President (the 
Earl of Shrewsbury) gave the sign for its repetition. The choruses 
of the people in the synagogue, particularly that in which they 
demand, * Is not this Jesus % ' contain some effects of real dramatic 
power, especially at the passage *Why hear ye Him?' together 
with a mastery over orchestral writing and colouring which 
Mr. Sullivan has long since manifested, and never more success- 
fully than in his new work. Another well-written chorus is * He 
maketh the sun to rise,' as also is that entitled * Behold how He 
loved Him.' These, however, are surpassed by the longer and more 
elaborate movement, * The grave cannot praise Thee,' which is bright 
and jubilant, and wrought up to a highly effective climax. Still 
finer than these previous pieces, however, is the chorus of children, 

* Hosanna,' written for three-part female choir. This begins with 
unaccompanied vocal harmony in the severe old ecclesiastical 
style, soon followed by a charmingly melodious phrase announced 
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by the contraltos, and treated in f ngal imitation — some sustained 
▼ocal writing, at the words * Peaoe in heaven/ being accompanied 
by harps in association with the orchestra — a recurrence of the 
original antique strain, with some prolongations, leading to the 
close of a movement that is masterly alike in conception and 
treatment. This also was repeated. A chorus of disciplest 
* Blessed be the kingdom,' for male voices — sometimes divided into 
three and four-part harmony — is chiefly effective for its florid 
orchestral accompaniment. The first part of the oratorio is 
brought to a worthy close by a choral * Hosanna,' in which some of 
the prominent themes of the chorus of children are repeated with 
full choir and a climax of accumulated effects. At the termination 
of the first part the President rose, and, addressing Mr. Sullivan 
(who conducted), intimated that his desire, and he believed that 
of the audience generally, would have been to have heard several 
repetitions besides the two that were made, but for a wish not to 
retard the progress of the oratorio. Subsequently — ^in the latter 
portion of the oratorio — ^a third repetition took place — of the 
unaccompanied quartette, * Tea, though I walk.' 

"The second part is very much shorter than the first, and 
scarcely sustains the interest of the previous portion. An elaborate 
overture displays Mr. Sullivan's skill in orchestral writing, but is 
wanting in that definite and coherent design which such a desig- 
nation implies. Of the choruses — the most effective are *Men 
and brethren,' and the final *Him hath <jK>d exalted,' in which 
Mr. Sullivan has used the fugal style with somewhat more con- 
tinuance than in other instances. 

" . . . . The most important solos are those which are 
especially identified with the Saviour, and a distinct colour — 
a somewhat sombre one — is given to these by an accompaniment 
consisting of violas, the violoncellos, como-inglesi, clarinet, como 
di bassetto, fagotto, and contra-fagotto. This portion of the music 
is entirely declamatory, and, as may be supposed, it was very 
finely given. 

" . . . . The success of Mr. Sullivan's new work has far 
surpassed the expectations raised at Monday's rehearsal, and there 
can be no doubt of its wide reception when reduced from Its 
present somewhat redundant proportions. Ghreat and general 
aflame followed at the eiul of the morkr 

It will be observed that the BwXy News agrees with 
the Standard in that the accompaniment to the " Christ " 
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music throughout adds a distinct colour to that important 
section of the oratorio ; but the conviction of the former 
journal that tiie choral writing is by far the stronger 
portion of the work is apparently misplaced, for the 
Daily Tehgraph of August 28thy 1873, informs us that 
**....* It cannot be remembered ' . . . * that any 
have seen Him laugh ; bnt many have seen Him weep/ and hence 
'The Light of the World ' shines through a mist of tears. 
Wherefore, let those who find fault with the libretto of 
Mr. Sullivan's oratorio, on the score of its prevailing sadness, 
bethink tiiem how that sadness could be avoided. ... In 
* The Light of the World,' Christ's is the foremost place ; and it is 
easy, therefore, to estimate the difficulty which Mr. Sullivan 
had to encounter. His task was one adapted to appal the 
noblest genius ; and this fact should be remembered by those 
who seek to estimate the measure of his success. Speaking 
generally, the composer has satisfied the exigencies of th^ case. 
Christ's music is always dignified, solemn, and tender, sensuous 
effect being freely sacrificed to higher considerations. But, whilie 
granting this, and awarding Mr. Sullivan all due praise for his 
conscientiousness, it is impossible not to challenge his n^lect of 
certain obvious means of rdief from monotony. Why, for example, 
should he persist in accompanying the Saviour's words without the 
instruments best adapted to give brightness and variety of colour 7 
That he, has done so may be as suggestive of excessive con- 
scientiousness as that supplied by the tragedian who blacked 
himself all over to play * Othello.' But it is also a striking 
example of unnecessary purism. In its present form, the music 
of Christ, even when delivered with the purity and fervour of a 
Santley, becomes wearisome, because the necessarily limited outline 
is filled in with uniformly neutral tints. The spirit of these 
remarks is applicable in some d^ree to the music of the oratorio 
generally, which needs greater animation and contrast in order to 
meet the highest claims of a work so exalted in character and 
subject. . . . The * Bastoral symphony,' while more elaborate 
than that of *The Messiah,' and while decidedly attractive, 
wants the angelic sweetness and simplicity of Handel's. . . . 
A chorus of shepherds, 'Let us now go,' is wdl written, and 
pretty; but wants fire and joyousness. It is almost painfully 
restrained, and one can only wish that Mr. Sullivan may always be 
able to bind himself down with equal rigidity to preconceived 
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Ideas of musioftl truthfulness. A second chorus of shepherds, * Tha 
whole earth Is at rest/ Is highly picturesque and effective, at least 
as regards its principal subject. In the course of reference to the 
•laughter of the innocents occurs a very remarkable chorus, with 
soprano solo, * In Rama was there a voice heard,' one of the boldest, 
most original, and most striking numbers of the work, the 
impression made by it more than sustaining itself against the 
flowing tenor air, * Refrain thy voice from weeping,* which, though 
ably written, is not highly distinctive. With a bright, and there- 
fore very welcome, chorus, * I will pour My spirit upon thy seed,' 
Mr. Sullivan appears at his best." 

It is interesting to know that although " The light 
of ^e World" shines through a mist of tears, it needs 
greater animation and contrast in order to meet the 
highest claims of a work so exalted in character and 
subject. Still more illuminating is the intelligence that 
although the pastoral chorus of shepherds, ''Let us now 
go" is well written and pretty, it is lacking in fire and 
joyousness; while especially gratifying is it to hear that 
this funereal oratorio is redeemed by at least one bright, 
" and therefore very welcome," chorus, " I will pour my 
spirit." 

The Daily Tdegrapk again is deeply pained at 
SulliTttn's n^lect of certain obvious means of relief from 
monotony — means which it is to be feared were the reverse 
of obvious to the Standard and Daily News, from the 
former of whom in particular we learned that an increased 
depth and a brilliancy and additional solemnity was 
infused by the constant use of t^e contra-faggotto in the 
bass and 'cellos and tenors above, in the music appertaining 
to the Saviour. 

The critic of the Daily Telegraph would appear to have 
written better than he knew, for notwithstanding the fact 
that Bach also, as the Morning Post reminds us, was 
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guilty of the unpardonable crime of neglecting the first 
and second violins in treating his accompaniments to 
Ghrist's words, the omission of them, " the instruments 
best adapted to give brightness and variety of odour/' in 
^^ The light of the World " was of so serious a nature as 
to render further performances of that work inadvisable. 
Perhaps, after all, John Sebastian was only an Englishman 
—a circumstance which would explain Sullivan's liability to 
so grave an error of judgment. 

The Daily Telegraph SAySy furthermore, that ''the 
impression made by the solo and chorus, ' In Rama wa« 
there a voice heard,' more than sustained itself against the 
flowing tenor air, ' Befrain thy voice from weeping,' which, 
though ably written, is not highly distinctive." There is 
nothing in the above to suggest that the Telegraph wished 
to be complimentary ; yet it is unwittingly confounded out 
of its own mouth. In this particular, the air quoted 
above is regarded by the Press in general as the gem of 
the work, and that it should not have proved '' highly dis- 
tinctive" only serves to emphasise the beauties of its 
companion numbers. 

The following extract from the Times of August 28th, 

1873, throws an interesting sidelight on the value of the 

remarks of the Morning Poet and Daily Telegraph for 

the same date : — 

**.... To-day was a proud day for Mr. Sullivan, who, to 
judge hj the hearty and unanimous greeting that welcomed hie 
appearance on the platform, is a great favourite in this town, 
where other works from his pen have obtained well-merited sucoeM. 
The last oul^^wth of his genius, however, leayes far behind all 
that has preceded it To compose an oratorio Is, under any 
drpumatances, a heavy, lahcnrious, and responsible task ; hut to he 
Me te eompoee a good oratorio u within the power of a very 
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iwrnil minorU^. Mr. Suttivan hot nai ctUf eompoied a good 
oratorio, but in mtmy reopoeU a groat one. That ' The Light of 
t%o World* i» a work downed to liioo wo fool oonioinood. The 
Birmingham Festival has been lucky in its oratorios — from 
Moidelssohn's * BUjah ' (1846) to Sir Julius Benedict's * St. 
FMer' (1870). . . . Another decided hit, if the genuine 
demonstration of this afternoon may be taken into account, 
has been achieved. Mr. Sullivan has selected a very difficult 
theme to treat. Handel dealt with it in 'The Messiah,' and 
MendeLssohn tonched upon it in the fragments of his oratorio, 
*Ohristus.' Nevertheless, the work, as it stands, bears little 
resemblance to either of these masterpieces— the finished or the 
unfinished. 

** We reserve what we have to say in detail about the music— 
the magnum opus of its author, a credit both to him$eff and the 
groat meeting for wMch it foa$ ewpresilg written. The execution 
to-day, under Mr. Sullivan's own direction, was, for a first essay 
with a long, elaborate, and difficult composition, remarkable even 
for the Birmingham chorus singers and the splendid orchestra 
usually assembled at the triennial festivals." 

The remark ''With a long, elaborate, and difficult 
composition," suggests that the writer has made a minute 
study of the baritone music and of the orchestral 
introductions. 

The next important representation of the oratorio 
took place at the Albert Hall, London, on March 19th, 
1874. The event was important in that it was dis- 
tinguished by Royal patronage and presence, including 
that of the lady to whom the work was dedicated. From 
the point of view of art, however, the occasion bore no 
significance. As the Standa/rd for March 20th, 1874, 
ably put it : — 

" Seldom has a composer been so honoured during his life-time 
as lllbr. Arthur Sullivan was last night, when he was introduced t» 
the London world of music and fashion under the brilliant auspioes 
of Royal patronage. ... When the history of this centoiy 
comes to be written the description of the metropolitan productton 
of * The Messiah * and * The Light of the World * will afford a strange 
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cGQtraat; HandeFs work was coldly treated, if hot absolutely 
n^leoted, and scarcely a record can be discovered of its first 
performance. Mr. Snlliyan's composition was given in the largest 
of London concert-halls, to an audience numbering the whole of 
the^^tfof society. 

" . . . '. Of the performance of Mr. Sullivan's oratorio 
before such an audience, and under such thoroughly exceptional 
dxcumstances, it would be manifestly unfair to speak. The Boyal 
box, and not the orchestra, was the cynosure of all eyes, and the 
public attention was more riveted upon the fair young bride from 
the land of the snows than upon the excellences of the vocalists or 
the choristers. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that the 
representation of 'The Light of the World' passed off unattended 
by any great demonstration of applause, except in a few isolated 
instances, (ht/r opinion of the oratorio^ formed at its first per* 
forwumee at the Birmingkam Festival in Ait^nst last year, is, 
however , tlvoroughly confirmed; aaid now, as then, we adhere to 
the con/Hction that Mr. Sullivan has composed a work that wiU 
prove a lasting enriehfnent to the worUPs musical library.^ 

While the farcical nature of the performance in 
question forbade, the unaffected critics of the Times^ 
Daily News, and Standard (of 1873) from commenting upon 
the work in detail, the unhappily-yoked revival provided tJie 
original scribe of the Morning Post with a further 
opportunity of theorising; and that this eminent writer 
was not slow to take advantage of the same is made 
clear from the following : — 

''.... It is almost impossible to treat the chief inci- 
dents in the life of Christ without employing words made familiar 
in music through Handel's setting, or to avoid phrasing those 
words according to the well-known manner. Such reproduction 
are faults of memory rather than judgment, and therefore they 
ought to be considered as judicious quotations, not in the least 
impairing the general value of any work in which they appear. 
Where the music of * The Light of the World ' is original it is 
excellent, but the excellence is throughout such as can only be 
estimated at its right value by the studious musicians, and not by 
the public, from whom the largest share of support is expected 
and required. 
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** The initmrnentatioii is the strongest part of the work, ibon^ 
regmrded from ajoother point of riew, it is also the weakest. It is 
the strongest in an artistic light ; it is weakest in a popular li^ifc. 
All the effects are t«ider and delicate, thoroughly reih»ed and 
poetical in the manner in which they are nsed, but Mr. SnUiTan 
has erred strangely in continoing refined ideas in those p<»tions ef 
the work where solidity was needed. Consequently the majority 
ofthechomseslack the sapport neoessary to convey the idea of 
massiTmiess and grandeur on the one hand, or to ensure the voices 
starting or remaining in tune on the other. ... It is due to 
the chorus singers to say they were so thoroughly conversant with 
their parts and so implicitly obedient to the conductor-composer, 
that their share of the work was most magnificently sung, and 
^. Sullivan ought to have been proud at commanding a body that 
produced such admirable results. The solos were well delivered, 
and produced good effects, though they are not exactly of the 
diaracter singers love to have to do, a» there are few opportunities 
for the mere ad oaptandwm. displays which so readily arouse 
popular applause; but to the thoughtful hearer the results were 
all that could be wished. . Madame Patey never produced 

a greater effect with her glorious voice than she did in the air 

* God shall wipe away all tears,' . . . the united voices of the 
principals, with the exception of Mr. SanUey, in the quintette, 

* Doubtless Thou art our Father,' attaining one of the most 
perfect pleasures of the evening^s performance." 

The band-fide musicians of Birmingham (and it is not 
the patron of the music-hall who pays a minimiun fee 
of some five shillings for the pleasure of a " crush room " 
seat at England's greatest centre of music) cannot fail to 
appreciate the Momitig Posies delicate hint that they are 
incapable of estimating music at its right value. Doubtless 
it is an aggravating reflection to the ambitious Po$t tha;t 
it was at a festival of no less significance than that of the 
Midland metropolis that "The light of the World" 
created such a furore on its production. That th# 
orchestration is the strongest feature of the wo^ is no 
doubt true; whilst the reference to the lack of support 
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in the choruses would appeior to be equally valid, seMug 
that at Birmingham in the jHrevious year it had been 
found necessary to repeat seyeral of them in (ucder to 
convey the idea of massiveness and grandeur on the 
one hand, or to ensure the voices starting or remaining 
in tune on the other. 

And that the Morning Fat should have found in the 
quintet above mentioned '* one (^ the most perfect pleasures 
of the evening's performance'* will cause no surprise, 
inasmuch as this was practically the only number of the 
thirty-eight to which the original score was subsequently 
reduced that had been overlooked by the other journals 
from which extracts have here bem taken relative to the 
1873 and 1874 performances of the oratorio. 

We have seen that while " The Light of the World" 
was received with the greatest possible enthusiasm in 1873 
by the experienced public of Birmingham, the reception of 
the oratorio in the following year at the Albert HaU, 
where it performed a similar function to that of a brass 
band at a football match, or of an orchestra at a country 
ball, enabled the Morning Poet to cover itself with literary 
glory, and the preconceived ideas of 1873 became the 
artificial reality of 1874. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the impartial critics of 
the TimeSj Standard^ and Daily News had proved the 
legitimacy of Birmingham's verdict, the powers that be of 
the English festivals — mindful, no doubt, of the influence 
exercised in these " unprogressive " days by Tory journals 
over the middle classes, which latter, of course, form the 
backbone of English festival music — resolved to support 
the lofty theory of the Morning Post and Daily Telegraph. 
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As a result of this addon the work has mnoe, that is, 
during a period of over thirty years, been heard on no 
more than fiye important occasions. 

We must pass over the Albert Hall revival of May 
27th, 1878, the principal soloists in whieh were Madame 
Lemmens-Sherrington, Biadame Patey, Mr. Edward Lloyd, 
and Herr Hensohel, and which, significantly enou^ was 
not noticed by either the DaUy Telegraph or Z>atfy iTeicw, 
to that of Cardiff, which took place on September 20th, 
1896 — a generation since the occasion of its historical 
production at Birmingham. 

Referring to the forthcoming revival in the Welsh 

metropolis, the Daily Chronicle on Wednesday, September 

18th, 1895, said :— 

** . . . . Anotherfeatnreof this festival is the reprodnctioa 
of Sir Arthur Sullivan's long-neglected oratorio, * The light of the 
World,' the value of which to the Cardiff programme of 1895 is 
shown by the fact that the booking for the night (Friday) on which 
it is to be given is at present the best of the week." 

Of the actual performance of the long-neglected oratorio 
which formed so important a feature of the second Cardiff 
Triennial Festival, the Timea of September 21st, 1895, 
remarked : — 

** English composers in the present day can no longer hope to 
satisfy even the general public with weak imitations of Handel and 
Mendelssohn; banality is no longer mistaken for praiseworthy 
simplicity, nor a series of passages in the imitatory style accepted 
as a display of musical erudition. Since the composition of this 
oratorio the art of the composer himself has made very appreciable 
advance, though he has never chosen to cast, in his lot with the 
lovers of artistic progress, and the revival of such a piece of 
pompous triviality as * The Light of the World ' cannot possibly 
enhance the reputation of the composer of * The Golden Legend.' 
Strange to say, the work drew an audience that might almost 
be called crowded . . . but even the excellence of the per- 
formance could not hide the poverty of the composition." 
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The first sentence in the above cutting may mean 
anything or nothing — ^precisely what it is intended to 
mean. But if verbosity tells us that which simple 
language cannot impart, tJien let us have the verbosity to 
simplify matters. A person may with just reasons have a 
liking for a particular song, such as " Nazareth " ; but if his . 
music critic informs him that its accompaniment lacks in 
''synchronization of equisonance, incidentally engendered 
by a superficiality of quintessential technique," he will 
probably come to the conclusion that it is mere rubbish 
after all. A limitless vocabulary is a valuable asset in 
educating the people— wrongly. 

It will be remembered that it was on August 28th, 
1873, that the Times wrote: "To be able to compose a good 
oratorio is within the power of a very small minority. Mr. 
Sullivan has not only composed a good oratorio, but in 
many respects a great one. That 'The light of the 
"World ' is a work destined to live we feel convinced. 
. . . Mr. Sullivan has selected a very difficult theme 
to treat. Handel dealt with it in 'The Messiah,' and 
Mendelssohn touched upon it in the fragments of his 
oratorio 'Christus.' Nevertheless, the work, as it stands, 
bears little resemblance to either of these masterpieces — 
the finished or the unfinished. . . . The execution 
to-day . . . was, for a first essay with a long, 
elaborate, and difficult composition, remarkable even for 
the Birmingham chorus singers and the splendid orchestra 
usually assembled at the triennial festivals." 

Twenty-two years later a writer in the same paper 
informs the public that "the revival of such a piece of 
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pompous trivmlity as *The light of the Worid ' cannot 
poasiUy enhanoe the r^utation of the oompoeer of 
'The Golden Legend."* 

To confuse the quizsing of this persiieur with the 
practical remaito of the critic who represented the Times 
at Krmingham in 1873 would he folly. Certainly <me 
cannot justifiably ask the Times, as a pi^)er, to reconcile the 
two statements, for the apostate individual who penned the 
1895 quotation was probably in his cradle when "The 
Light of the World" was produced. 

But althou^ newspaper stafis are not exempt from the 
inevitable changes of time, inasmuch as the musical opinion 
of a big " daily " to-day may not necessarily coincide with 
tiiat of the same journal of a quarter of a century ago, the 
Press is popularly regarded as the " Bradshaw " to public 
thought and action, and should therefore endeavour to 
make consistency its watchword. 

The suggestion that "The Light of the World" has no 
daim to perpetuation because its composer wrote "The 
Golden Legend" is characteristic of the effrontery of the 
ambitious Press. 

The composer is himself reported at the time of this 
particular revival to have described "The Light of the 
World" as dull; but that is a confession for Sullivan 
alone, and not for enigmatical scribes who did not write 
"The Golden Legend" — had they done so they would not, 
of course, have been critics. Singularly enough, one never 
hears these bathos-mongers deploring tJie fact that the 
revival of such a piece of pompous melodioxisness as 
" Lohengrin " is haxdly calculated to place the composer 
of the " Ring " upon a higher pinnacle of fame. 
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The <»ily inf wenoe to be drawn from the words ** Even 
the ezcellenoe of the performance could not hide the poverty 
of the compoBition ** is that <' The light of the World " 
was not a suooess in Cardiff (doubtless the impression 
which the writer intended to convey), for it rarely hc^pens 
that an excellent performance of a weak composition is 
sufficient to make the latter a success. 

Everyone interested in English festival music knows 
that the Cardiff Festival of 1895 was saved alone from 
financnl disaster by the introduction of *\ The light of the 
World." Indeed, but for the inclusion in the " scheme" 
of this early classic, the Cardiff Musical Festival, as an 
institution, would in all probability have been defunct. 

The following extract from the South WcUes DaUy News 

of September 2l8t, 1895, affords an eloquent testimony to 

the stoical turpitude of the Times pimdit : — 

" The consoling anticipations in which not a few of those most 
deeply concerned about the festival have been indulging — as to the 
presentation of Sir Arthur Snlliyan's oratorio, * The Light of the 
World/ drawing a crowded house— have not been falsified. Last 
evening it was perfectly refreshing to see the Park Hall full to its 
utmost capacity everywhere, with the exception of the side 
balconies. This was a new experience which sent a current of 
grateful warmth through the fast chilling hopes of those who seek to 
combine the success of art with something else than financial 
failure. Something of this overflowing attendance may be attri- 
buted to the presence of Sir Arthur Sullivan, who conducted his 
magnificent composition. There was a natural and unrestrained 
eagerness to see in the flesh the man who is best known to the 
majority of his countrymen by his inimitable comic operas. 
Sullivan seems to spell success for nearly all that he gives to the 
world, and for those who take his more permanent work in hand. 
Why an oratorio containing within itself so much to commend it 
ihonld so infrequently be heard we are utterly at a loss to under- 
stand. First performed at the Birmingham Festival of 1873, it was 
from the first acknowledged to be a great example of creative 
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genius. Yet it is seldom grouped with those sacred works that 
•o often do duty in the season's programme of choral and 
philharmonic societiee. Now that it has emerged from the 
background in this town, the hope may be ventured that it 
will, within a reasonable time, be heard again in place perhaps of 
one or more of those performances of older works that occur with 
unfailing regularity. . . . Without entering into detail, it 
may be observed that the performance was one magmfioent 
tfneoemon of triumpki—trinrnphs for principals, for ohorug, for 
imtrumentaliits, and la$t, bttt aU-importanty for eomposer' 
conductor, Madame Albani has had so many terms of praise 
lavished upon her that it has become a matter of mere verbal 
d^cterity to say more. Her anxiety to share her successes and 
the homage of an admiring public with the composer was 
charmingly illustrated by her insisting that Sir Arthur also should 
acknowledge the applause which followed her singing of the air, 
<My soul doth magnify.' The dramatic fire and passion of her 
rendering of the solo, * Woe is me now,* with chorus, was thrilling 
in its intensity. Miss Clara Butt has shown her splendid powers 
on many occasions, but never, probably, with such irresistible 
charm as last evening. Foremost for its purity of intonation and 
loveliness of expression must stand the aria, 'There shall be no 
more death.' A hint of how she could interpret this was given at 
rehearsal, and it was awaited with deep interest. Entire realisation 
of every expectation was the result. . . . With equal force 
the remark applies to Mr. Ffrangcon Davies, whose interpretation 
of the solo, *■ I was sick and ye visited me,' was an ideal one. Such 
a thing as an encore in oratorio is surely a rarity, and therefore 
may bementioned as having been demanded after the unaccompanied 
quartette, *Tea, though I walk,' by liadame Albani, Miss Clara 
Butt, and Messrs. Ben Davies and Ffrangcon Davies. Tremendous 
applause foUowed 8vr Arthwr amd the artistes as they left the stage" 
How keen an ear the Cardifi public has for music is 
evidenced by the importance which was attached to the 
rendering of the contralto air ''There shall be no more 
death" (the rehearsal of the oratorio, it may be mentioned, 
practically took the form of a public performance, and 
was largely attended). The Cardiff Festival, it wQl be 
seen, was saved from chaos by a neglected woik which the 
older institutions had not the temerity to revive, and 
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in consequence of its enterprise Cardiff to-daj ranks 
second only to Birmingham and the great Yorkshire 
festivals — though that is a point historical Norwich may 
feel inclined to dispute. 

Our perscrutation in connection with "The light of the 
World '^ has now reached its closing stage. The oratorio 
was not heard again until 1903, when it was given on 
February 25th at the Albert Hall, and inspired the 
Morning Post (February 26th, 1903) to the following 
effect :— 

"The performance of Sir Arthur Sullivan's * light of the 
World' at the Royal Albert Hall last night attracted a larg^e 
audience. . . . Portions of it have, it is true, been played 
or sung from time to time ; as, for instance, the overture to the 
second part (Jerusalem) at the Crystal Palace, the well-written 
tenor solo, ' Refrain thy voice from weeping,' at concerts, while the 
concluding portion of the chorus, * Men and Brethren,' was intro- 
duced into the coronation service at Westminster Abbey last 
year. The work was composed at a time when the influence of 
Mendelssohn, especially in the matter of sacred music, was at its 
strongest, and Sullivan was then young and impressionable. Side 
by side with this influence, which the composer did not seek in 
any way to disguise, there are rhythms and phrases which fore- 
shadow the coming man. Some of them may be too secular for 
the subject, but the man expresses himself naturally. Then there 
are bits of fresh melody, some good part-writing, and some effective 
orchestration, but it cannot be denied that the music is old- 
fashioned, formal, and at times weak. 

" . . . . The choral singing for the most part was mechanical, 
and the same may be said of the orchestral playing. The 
performers (vocal and instmmenta]) apparently were not in 
sympathy with the music." 

It will be observed that since the first performance of the 

oratorio, history has been found wanting, both Handel 

and Bach now being left out of the reckoning ; that the 

influence of Mendelssohn, which in 1873 was subsidised to 

that of the composers of ^^The Messiah'' and ''The 
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Fiftflsion,'' was at its strongest; and that Stdlivan was 
then "young and impressionable/' This last argument, 
unanswerable as it may appear on paper, is apt to lose 
its point in the face of certain historical facts. Schubert 
at his death was no older than was Sullivan in 1873 (in 
itself a superfluous comparison, for one of the German 
composer's greatest works, the "Unfinished" symphony, 
was written some six yeaans b^ore his demise), whilst 
Mozart, Mendelssohn, and Weber died at tJie ages of 
thirty-five, thirty-eight, and thirty-nine respectively, 
though it has been stated that Weber was no more than 
twenty-nine at his decease, but "Oberon" could hardly 
have been written by a youth oi that age. Sullivan took 
after Mozart rather than after Wagner, and the English 
knight's creative brain, like that of Wolfgang's, may be 
said to have been fully developed, at least as regards 
mechanical knowledge, ere he had quitted his teens. 

The remark in reference to the alleged infiuenoe of 
Mendelssohn — " which the composer did not seek in any 
way to disguise " — displays fine imaginative powers. 

Seemingly, too, words to-day have a different meaning 
from that which they possessed thirty years ago. In 1873 
the Daily Telegraph invited its readers to bethink themselves 
how the prevailing sadness which marked the oratorio 
could have been avoided, and bemoaned the fact that the 
work lacked fire and animation. In 1903 the Mammg 
Post suggests that parts of the same oratorio are too secular 
for the subject. 

Doubtless, also, it was with a smile of self-satisfaction 
that the Morning Post wight indited the following : " But 
it cannot be denied that the music is old-fashioned, formal, 
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and at times weak." Apparently it has never ooeorred to 
the specialist of that organ that " The Light of the 
World/' as an oratorio, could not have heen better 
framed for the delectation of a public which continued 
to tolerate a hundred and thirty year old work of Handers, 
and which, up to that time, had been none too intimately 
acquainted with one Richard "Wagner. 

The finale to this fine literary eScxt is an object 
lesson in the art of administering the coup de grace. 

What the instrumentalists and choralists of the Albert 
Hall think of the Morning Posfa estimation of their 
sympathies in the work it would be curious to know. It 
is probable that the mass could " a tale unfold " if 
aj^roached for their opinions upon the subject. 

The following extract from the DaUp Telegraph of 
February 26th, 1903, shows the rivalry between that 
journal and the Morning Post to be as keen as ever : — 

"If no great and commanding purpose was served by the 
revival at the Albert Hall last evening of Sallivan*s oratorio, * The 
Light of the World,' yet it is not too much to say that the occasion 
was in its way interesting. . . . That the faults of *The 
Light of the World * did not pass unperceived in its younger days 
is clear from the comparative neglect which has been the oratorio's 
lot. Music dating from the time when Mendelssohn was still a 
fiery beacon in our land has been gradually put aside for things 
better or worse, as individual tastes may determine. . . . 
Here was the composer endeavouring to walk in the ways of pre- 
decessors great and small, rather than speaking for himself. In a 
word, the oratorio that saw the light at Birmingham in August, 
1873, while it did not lack beauties that were readily recognisable, 
was not fashioned of the stuff that endures. Nevertheless, the 
better portion made its due effect at the Albert Hall last evening, 
though it must be added that the choir was not quite at its best. 
Sullivan's solid part-writing always served him well, and in *The 
light of the World,' as elsewhere, this characteristic makes itseH 
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felt. Nothing in the work more happily represents the oomposer 
in a mood that he so frequently affected than the nnaccompanied 
quartette, * Tea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death/ This is among those peaceful and pathetic examples of 
Sullivan's art that his compatriots will not readily allow to pass 
from their memories. . . . Mr. Eennerley Bumford, who 
delivered the haritone music with admirable taste and effect, made 
perhaps his chief success in the soaring and expressive solo, 
• Daughters of Jerusalem'; while Miss Bvangeline Florence won 
very hearty applause for her singing of the somewhat secular air, 
•Tell ye the daughter of Zion.' " 

Although it had not been announced that Royalty would \ 

grace the proceedings, the occasion, even as a musical 
event, was possessed of a certain interest. 

" That the faults of * The Light of the World ' did not 
pass unperceived in its younger days is clear from the 
comparative neglect which has been the oratorio's lot," is a 
beautiful piece of logic which cannot fail to impress 
those who have applied in vain for tickets on such few 
occasions as the public have been conceded opportunities of 
hearing the work by officials possessed of the courage of 
their convictions. 

It is indeed unfortunate that man is allowed no choice 
in the matter of the date or place of his birth ; other- 
wise Sullivan would probably have alighted upon the 
Garden of Eden, where, at least, he^ would have been 
tolerably safe from the charge of walking in the ways of 
predecessors great and small. The only effect of such 
inferences is to expose the ignorance of those responsible 
for them of the difficulties of precedent under which 
composers of any age are placed. 

It is rather singular that the better portion of an 
oratorio that was not fashioned of the stuff that 
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endures should nevertheless have " made its due effect." 

Perhaps, however, the DaUy Telegraph critic at the last 

moment turned up the file of the Times for August, 1873, 

and introduced the words quoted above by way of 

amendment. 

In the midst of so much bogus criticism, the following 

able remarks of the Morning Advertiser, printed under the 

heading "A Neglected Oratorio," of February 26th, 1903, 

make refreshing reading, and especially to those who 

attended the performance in question : — 

"It was in 1873 that Sullivan's oratorio, 'The Light of the 
World,* was produced at the Birmingham Triennial Festival, and 
since then little has been heard of it. This is the more surprising 
because it possesses so many qualities which one would think 
would recommend it to the favourable consideration of choral 
societies. It is eminently vocal ; it presents no difficulties to a 
moderately well-equipped chorus, and it has that melodious charm 
which was one of Sullivan's most prominent characteristics. 

" Accustomed as we are to the effects of the modem orchestra, 
it must be confessed that the wave upon wave of pure harmony 
which falls upon ttie ear is somewhat cloying, and we miss the 
invigorating atmosphere which permeates the work of the present- 
day composer. In its way *The Light of the World* is a very 
excellent example of church music, and throughout it shows the 
accomplished hand of the student who has thoroughly mastered the 
style of the English ecclesiastical musicians. 

** Last night's performance at the Albert Hall brought out many 
of its good points and obscured many others. One gets little real 
sense of proportion in an auditorium so large, and with instrumental 
and choral forces that are so ill-balanced. Moreover, a certain 
lack of spirit in the rendering must be held responsible for the 
absence of enthusiasm on the part of the audience. A few of the 
numbers were warmly applauded, and deservedly so, for their 
melodic beauty was beyond question, and the writing was perfect 
of its kind. Nothing could be more delightful than the pastoral / 
introduction to the Bethlehem scene with its Mozartian instm- ! 
mentation, or more faithful to the spirit of sacred music than the 
chorus, * Glory to God in the Highest.* The tenor air, * Refrain 
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thy Toioe from weeing/ was beautifully song by Mr. Wflliam Green, 
And Mr. Kennerley Romford gave adequate expression to the 
baritone solo, * Lord, who hath believed our report.' Miss Bvangeline 
Fl<N:ence sang the soprano music with much purity and charm, 
and Miss Maggie PurrlB, Madame Kirkby Lnnn, and Mr. Frederick 
Banalow did full justice to the work alloted them. The best effects 
obtained by the choir were in the chorus, * I will pour out my 
f^>iiit,' and the pathetic number which was sung at the Chapel 
Royal, St. James's, on the occasion of the composer's funeral, 
• Weep ye not for the dead.' The overture to the second part is in 
Sullivan's best manner, and it was admirably played." 

It is a healthy sign that at least one journal should have 
refused to associate itself with the affected Press ; and in 
putting aside considerations of nationality and adopting 
an independent course of criticism, the Morning Advertiser 
essentially differentiates from the bulk of its contem- 
poraries. In fact, the numbers specifically mentioned by 
this old-established paper are just such as would, and did, 
appeal to the ears of the majoiity, and, indeed, everyone 
but the occupants of certain Press stalls, of those who were 
fortunate enough'to hear the work ; while quite justified are 
the Morning Advertiser's strictures upon " the wave upon 
wave of pure harmony'' which marks the oratorio, and 
which, to some, is perhaps a little monotonous. It is 
not, however, suggested that the piece on this account 
should be shelved. ^ No sane critic who recognises that the 
same weakness in HandeFs best known work has not 
succeeded in overcoming the scruples of the people at large 
(though many representatives of the feminine sex have 
never forgiven the German genius the "Hallelujah Chorus *'^ 
with its ponderous and ever repeated strains) could express 
such a sentiment. 

Even the Daily Ckronide, which on February 21st, 
1903, said : " Admirers of the lamented Arthur Sullivan 
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will flock to the Albert HJedl on Wednesday evening, when 
his oratorio, * The light of the World,' will be revived bj the 
Bojal Choral Society/' and that ^* It is unaccountable that 
a work containing so much beautiful music should be rarely 
heard," had occasion subsequently to so alter its wording 
as to suggest that it had joined the Press committee, 
with the result that ^'we have unanimously decided," 
etc., etc. 

The following is the revised opinion of the Daily 
Chronide^ formed after the oratorio had been sung, and 
publkhed in its issue of February 26th, 1903 : — 

"The Royal Choral Society's Ash- Wednesday concert was 
marked by a revival of Sir Arthur Sullivan's early oratorio, * The 
Light of the World,' which has never enjoyed the popularity 
predicted for it by the composer's friends on its production at the 
Birmingham Festival of 1873. This was a transitional period, when 
the old was beginning to give place to the new, when the star 
of Mendelssohn was waning and that of Wagner rising in this countary . 
Had Sullivan deferred the composition of * The Light of the World ' 
for five or six years he would probably have dealt with the subject 
in an entirely different manner. 

** As it is, there are several beautiful numbers in the score that 
should obtain for the oratorio a more frequent hearing. Among 
these are the tenor air, * Refrain thy voice from weeping * ; the 
contralto solo and chorus, vtdth its tender instrumental opening, 
• Weep ye not for the dead ' ; the well-constructed quintet, * Doubt- 
less Thou art our Father * ; the chorus at the end of the * Lazarus * 
section, * The grave cannot praise Thee * ; the baritone air, * If thou 
badst known,* with its plaintive wood-wind accompaniment ; and 
the jubilant trio and chorus, • Hosanna to the Son of David.- Bach 
of these was loudly applauded by a crowded audience last night. 
. . . The choral and orchestral portions were, on the whole, 
satisfactorily rendered.** 

Though the Daily Chronicle has not quite succeeded 

in shaking off the baneful influmice of the ambitious 

Press, its remarks, as they stand, are free from 

the slightest suspicion of affectation. In computing 
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the star of Mendelssohn to be waning and that of 

Wagner rising in this country in 1873, the DaUy 

Chranide opens out fresh but previously unexplored 

ground. That Sullivan would have treated ''The Light 

of the World" in somewhat different fashion had he 

deferred its composition for five or six years is certain. But 

such a suggestion can hardly be described as encouraging 

to British art; and to imagine Sullivan in the act of 

counting his fingers what time HandeFs popularity was 

on the wane is not easy. 

But from the Daily News for February 26th, 1903, we 

learn that 

" It is not easy to imagine any valid reason why Sir Arthur 
Sullivan's * The Light of the World ' should have been revived at the 
Albert Hall. Its last London performance took place some five-and- 
twenty years ago. Since then it was g^ven, under the composer's 
direction, at the Cardiff Festival of 1895. There is always a good 
reason for this kind of neglect, and I am sorry to say the reason was 
very clearly brought to the mind last night. Even within its own 
limits of style and workmanship the music is not interesting, 
except that over and over again one caught glimpses of the com- 
poser of the Savoy operas. That which is not suggestive of the 
later Sullivan is really anthem music on a big scale. The composer, 
however, knew how to write for a chorus. His music is always 
grateful to sing, and the part-writing is clear and effective. The 
solos are poor stuff — that colloquialism best describes them. In 
the orchestral music there are many little ingenious touches, some 
of them pure Sullivan as we know him now. Those who have 
claimed that the composer dissipated his gifts in writing comic 
operas must find it difficult to hold to that opinion in the face of 
* The Light of the World.' The performance was lethargic on the 
part of the chorus, and one could not but think that if it was worth 
while reviving the oratorio, it was worth while putting more 
heart into the performance. The soloists appeared to be overcome 
by a despair of making any telling effect." 

The Daily News says that it is not easy to imagine any 
valid reason why "The light of the World" should 
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have been revived at the Albert Hall. Possibly the 
exchequer of the Royal Choral Society needed replenishing, 
and " The light of the World " suggested itself as a trump 
card. Or it may be the society concluded that as the public 
bad expressed an undying predilection for the anthem 
music of Handel, it might be interested likewise in that of 
Sullivan — on a big scale — especially as the latter*s work 
contained a gem of orchestration the like of which was 
conspicuous by its absence in "The Messiah.'' 

The DaUy News critic says furthermore that "There 
is always a good reason for this kind of neglect." There 
is, as the reader should by this time be aware. 

The expression " Even within its own limits of style 
and workmanship the music is not interesting," imbibes 
one with a genuine regret that one so obviously lacking 
in the requisite appreciation of the beautiful in art should 
ever pose as a " music " critic. 

As a writer on the drama, the DMy News official 
has no superior in London, but why should he persist 
in tampering with the music of such men as Gounod, 
Wesley, Mendelssohn, Stainer, Verdi, Dykes, Schubert, 
and Sullivan, instead of confining himself to the play- 
wright's art, be it with instrumental obbligati or 
otherwise ? 

Again, the phrase " The solos are poor stuff," etc., is a 
t3rpical specimen of plausible unreality. It is not so much 
ihe colloquialism for which the writer apparently thinks 
an apology necessary that calls for criticism. Considera- 
tions of euphony sometimes render colloquialisms desirable, 
but in any case these can be overlooked when redeemed 
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by a gleam of logic. One looks in vain for it in the 
above extract. As music, much of the solo portion is 
not Sullivanesque ; but as vocal or instrumental poetry 
it is possessed of the highest significance. This fact, 
however, does not explain the anomaly by which the 
Daily News expert would fill a column over and over 
again in expatiating upon the beauties of a Beethoven 
symphony, whilst the s3rmphonic element in a British 
work is summed up in the words quoted above. 

Where was the intellectual effort which responds so 
readily to the call of Bach and his compeers of Germany ? 
Presumably the gentleman who so impartially guides 
the musical thought of the Daily News found it easier to 
ensconce himself in the luxurious depth of a sofa stall, 
and, being possessed of cacoUhea scribendi hostile to 
Sullivan, to size up the soli flippantly as " poor stuff," 
well knowing that in this British work distinction was 
not to be gained by attempting to analyse solos of 
such ^^ unexampled length '' as that entitled '* When the 
Son of Man," in which the Standard critic of 1873 
alone had traced the master hand. It is no wonder, 
indeed, that by 1891 the idea should have gained 
currency that Sullivan was not at his best in movements 
of sustained interest, and that "Ivanhoe" should have 
been given the credit for dispelling a notion which had 
been morally refuted by " The Light of the World " 
eighteen years before. 

Is the critic of the Dcvily News aware of the fact 
that " The light of the World " was at the time of its 
^oduction in Birmingham described by the Times as 
being in many respects a great work, and that the 
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Skmdaird in 1874 adhered to its conviction of tiie 
previous year, that in "The light of the World" 
Sullivan had produced a work which would prove a 
lasting enrichment to the world's musical library? 
Either the critics of the Times and the Standard were 
incompetent to represent the musical interests oi their 
respective journals, or they were not. And when it is 
mentioned that on the day prior to the performance of 
Sullivan's oratorio, Beethoven's exceptionally beautiful 
O minor symphony occupied the attention of the critics, 
enough has been said. 

But there is, perhaps, nothing in " The Light of the 
World," beautiful as it is, to compare with either "The 
hour of gladness is dead and gone," "Hearts do not 
break" ("Tlte Mikado"), or "He Loves," which in 
the overture to "lolanthe" has been given an exquisite 
setting in B major, to mention but a few of Sullivan's 
operatic airs. Perhaps some day an abridged version of 
" The Mikado," with its rich scoring for the alto chorus, 
will be transported to the Handel orchestra, with a cast 
including the favourite contralto. 

To which Sullivan is the writer of this highly divert- 
ing report referring when he speaks of " pure Sullivan 
as we know him now " ? He of the " Imperial March " 
— an ambitious work in a number of interesting-looking 
keys— he of " The Long Day Closes," he of " O King 
of Kings," he of "Let me Dream again," he of "The 
Window; or. The Loves of the Wren," he of "Sing, 
O Heavens ! " — an anthem containing some fifteen pages 
of music — ^he of "The Merchant of Venice," he <rf 
« Trial by Jury," he of "The Absent-Minded Beggar,^ 
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he of the ''Te Deum, Jubilate and Kyrie in D" he of 
** Victoria and Merrie England/' he of the carol *'A11 
this night/' or he of ''Day Dreams''? 

The sentence ''Those who have claimed that the 
composer dissipated his gifts in writing comic operas 
must find it dilficult to hold to that opinion in the 
face of ' The light of the World/ '* teems with uncon- 
scious humour. The secular choruses "All is prepared/' 
" A many years ago/' " Farewell my own," " Hail, poetry, 
thou heaven bom maid/' " He is telling a terrible 
story/' might indeed have been the work of Handel, 
and the sacred choruses of " The Messiah/' " Samson," 
and " Israel in Egypt/' led by the pathetic " Hallelujah," 
have originated in the comic operas of Sullivan. 

Does the Daily News critic for one moment imagine 
that in England such soulful music as that assigned to 
Katisha in "The Mikado/' the airs "Poor wand'ring 
one/' "Love is a plaintive song/' "Captain Shaw/' the 
" Tower " song, " Queen of the Garden/* the duets " Ah, 
leave me not to pine alone/' " Tell me pretty maiden," 
the quartettes " She will tend him/' " I hear the soft note," 
" In friendship's name/' " The world is but a broken toy," 
" Sing a merry madirgal/' " Strange adventure/' and 
" When the budding bloom of May/' can ever be super- 
seded by the discord of Germany, so ably championed by 
himself ? Alas ! for his hopes. 

The Da/ily News writer is never at a loss for an 
opportunity, as is evidenced by the remark, " One could not 
but think that if it was worth while reviving the oratorio it 
was worth while putting more heart into the performance." 
Referring to the singing of Massenet's " Eve" at the Cardiff 
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Festival of 1904, the same writer, in commenting upon the 
work, said in effect that Dr. Cowen conducted as though 
he really thought the composition were worthy of perform- 
ance at an English festival. Now, had Dr. Cowen been 
directing "The Light of the World" 

But anything can be expected from one who goes 
out of his way to suggest as " affected " the style of 
one of England's most painstaking baritones, a vocalist 
whose studious care in all he touches is proverbial, and 
one who has taken the trouble to expound his views on 
voice culture in book form. 

The Standard of February 26th, 1903, is responsible 

for the following : — 

**The revival last night by the Royal Choral Society of Sir 
Arthur Sullivan's oratorio, * The Light of the World/ was more 
courageous than discreet, for the work was not a success on its 
original production at the Birmingham FetUval of 187S, nor on 
its peffomumce at the Albert Sail five years later, and its inclusion 
in the schema of the Cardiff Musical Festival in 1896, wnder the 
direction of the late Sir Joseph Bamiby, failed to establish the 
composition in popular foAJOur, Much of it is decidedly dull, and 
the omission of the first and second violins in the accompaniments 
to the words of Christ, save in the solo, * Daughters of Jerusalem,' 
towards the close of the work, not only gives rise to a feeling of 
monotony, but deprives the music of the most expressive orchestral 
means for the suggestion of tenderness, an element peculiarly ex- 
pected in strains associated with the Redeemer. How greatly the 
music suffers from the laying aside of the violins is strikingly 
shown by the effect produced on their entrance in the solo above 
mentioned, particularly in the upward passage towards the close of 
the number. Although many of the pages seem uninspired, there 
are some fascinating melodies and memorable numbers. In the 
soprano solo and chorus, * In Rama was there a voice heard,' the 
pathethic solo part soaring above the chorus has a most poignant 
effect. There is solidity and grandeur in the chorus ' He maketh 
the sun to rise.* The contralto solo and chorus, * Weep ye not for 
the dead/ is instinct with the spirit of Christian consolation. The 
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ohorns, ' Men and Brethren/ is a remarkable number, opening in a 
stirring manner, and containing a most impressive section onaccom- 
panied. In the subsequent soprano and contralto solos respec- 
tively, ' Where have they laid him ' and * God shall wipe 
awaj all tears,' Sir Arthur is heard at his best. Miss Evangeline 
Florence and Madame Kirkby Lunn sang with deep devotional 
emotion, and Mr. Eennerley Rumford delivered the words of Christ 
with earnestness. Miss Maggie Purvis, Mr. William Green, and 
Mr. Frederick Ranalow all manifestly entered into the devotional 
sjnrit of the work. The choral singing was not always entirely 
satisfactory, and uncertainty was at times apparent in the 
orchestra, hut the work, alliiough not difficult, must have been 
new to the large majority of the executants, and this means 
much when so large a force is engaged. ** 

On reading the above, one feels irresistibly inclined 

to ask: How did the writer know that "/Die Light 

of the World'' was produced at the Birmingham 

Festival of 1873? And from what source did he derive 

his information that the late Sir Joseph Bamby was 

responsible for the direction in general of the Cardiff 

Festival of 1895? It is hard to reproach one 

who in his subsequent ^'selections" proves himself to 

be possessed of so musical an ear ; but sentiment in 

sudi drcumstanoes is impossible. The Standard critic 

refutes indiscriminately the fundamental arguments of 

his own journal of 1873, and, indeed, his remarks 

throughout suggest that he is not even acquainted 

with the musical history of the paper in which he 

assumes the r^le of a guide. 

The only course open to the principals in "The 

light of the World" is to apologise to the Dail^ News 

and SUmda/rd for thdr inconsistency as soloists in this 

revival. At all events, one would be glad to know 

precisely in what numbers the vocalists in question 

appeared to be overcome by a despair of making any 
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telling effect, and in what parts of the oratorio they 
all manifestly entered into t^e devotional spirit of the 
work. 

The italics in1»*oduced in the various extracts thus 
far in this chapter are, of course, mine, and are so printed 
for a reason which will be obvious to all on reading 
the Standa/rd^a eccentric admixture of literary folly and 
musical wisdom. 

But the mischief -making is by no means confined to 
the morning papers. The evening Press often finds it 
more expedient to resort to the scissors and paste than 
to present its readers with original inspiration. 

An instance of this was forthcoming recently with 
regard to the production of the English version of 
" V^ronique,'* which gave rise in a London morning 
paper (May 19th, 1904) to the following remarks: — 

" .... In a word *V6romque' in English was a huge 
snccess. The music alone is worth a visit. The score is as 
finished as a score of Wagner's. It is good, and the public 
should SQi^rt such excellent art." 

On the same date. May 19th, 1904, an evening paper 
came out with the following r — 

•* * V^roniqne* in English was a huge success with the first night 
audience. The music alone is worth a visit. The score is as 
finished as a score of Wagner's. It is good, and the public should 
support such excellent art.*' 

The fact that these extracts originated in the publica- 
tions of one and the same firm was no concern of the 
theatrical manager's, who naturally reproduced them 
as representative of two distinct schools of thought in 
the advertisement columns of a London morning paper. 
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With reference to the 1903 revival oi " The light of 
the World," the Westminster Gazette stated that — 

** It is the dullest and flattest oratorio in existence.'* 
This is a charming specimen of temperate journalism, 
though the publication of invective is hardly likely to 
raise the standard of the Weetminater in the estimation 
of its readers. 

The writer's taste for music is no less refined than his 
choice of words, but before he again rushes into print (be 
it through the medium of the shears or otherwise) he 
would be well advised to acquaint himself with history. 

In the meantime, the reader may be interested to hear 
the opinions concerning the dullest and flattest oratorio in 
existence of one or two platform artistes who are rapidly 
coming to the front, and whose knowledge of the rudiments 
of music may twenty-five years hence, should they be spared, 
bear comparison with that of the critics themselves. 

In an interview reported in the South Wcdee Daily 
News of Thursday, September 19th, 1895, Madame Clara 
Butt, in reply to a question as to which of the works 
in which she was singing at the Cardiff Festival she 
preferred, said: — 

** Oh, ♦ The Light of the World ! ' It is grand and so touching ; 
people in the audience generally weep. Even I myself after 
singing one or two of the solos feel rather choked." 

That the speaker had made no mistake in her choice is 
evidenced by the following sharp digression which occurred 
in the course of the interview : — 

" * Which is your favourite of the grand operas ? ' ** 
** Unhesitatingly came the answer, * Verdi*s ** Otello," and among 
oratorios "The Light of the World." There is a grand part for me 
in it, and the audience always appreciate the music* " 
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In the same Issue af the S<mth W<des Daily N'ews^ 

Madame Albani is reported to have said : — 

"*The Light of the World' is quite new to me, and very 
beautiful; There is a magnificent contralto part in it.'' 

The oratorio Is inevitably appreciated at its true worth, 
indeed, wherever practised musicians congregate, or by the 
unaffected Press of the provinces, where the cut-throat evil 
which obtains in the metropolis is practically unknown. 

Were any proof of this needed one need but revert to 
the funeral of Sullivan himself, at which the musical doctors 
responsible for the arrangement of the programme drew 
upon "The Light of the World" to a greater extent 
than upon any other work of the composer's. 

As hinted elsewhere, the reports of the London Press 
relative to the last revival of " The Light of the World," 
at the Albert Hall, convey but one impression, w^., that 
Sullivan's oratorio was a failure, not only on the occasion 
under notice, but wherever and whenever it had pre- 
viously been produced: and as the Press has made no 
attempt to assimilate the crowded state of the ma£!»ve 
pile in Kensington Gore — ^which, under normal conditions, 
Patti alone can fill — on the night of February 25th, 1903 ; 
the great change wrought in the pecuniary affairs of the 
Cardiff Festival by the introduction of the work at the 
Welsh centre in 1895; and the never-to-be-forgotten 
scenes, by those present, to which the CN^atorio's pro* 
duction at the Birmingham Town Hall gave rise, with 
its references to the faults that were to be held respon- 
sible for the comparative neglect which had fallen to 
the oratorio's lot,, a few excerpts from the maligned 
masterpiece may not here be out of place. 
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The introduction to the Bethlehem scene displays 
Sullivan's versatile methods of orchestration in marked 
degree, at is evidenced bj the following: — 




BTC., BTC. 

This, as the Morning Advertiser has pointed out, is 
noteworthy for the poetic feeling of Mozart, rather than 
the ^' angelic " beauty of Handel ; but it will give the 
reader a fair idea as to the character of the whole 
movement. 

The dramatic situations ^f " The Light of the World " 
are depicted in music of the following order : — 
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ETC., ETC. 

The abate speaks for itself, and is not onljr "interesting 
on paper," but decidedly " effective in interpretation/' 
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The finest orchestral effects, however, are without a 
doubt comprised in the overture to the second part of 
the oratorio, which in the vocal score has been arranged 
for four hands. Opening in semi-pastoral fashion, in B 
flat minor, the aUegro is announced thus : — 
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ETC., ETC. 

This illustrates a scene in Jerusalem, and is sufficiently 
realistic of the rising anger of the native populace. 

By way of contrast, the following extract from the 
chorus ''Men and Brethren" can be commended: — 
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ETC., ETC. 

The effect created by the above can p^haps be better 
izoagined than described, when it is said that the context 
contains some of Sullivan's most brilliant work. 

But the vocal gem of the piece must ever be the 
air, " God shall wipe away all tears,'' in which Madame 
Clara Butt created so profound an impression in 
Cardiff. The principal theme has no less than three 
variations, the second of which is given the following 
setting: — 
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After a lengthy interval in a number containing no 
less than eighty-three bars of music, the beautiful air 
recurs finally in the subjoined elaborate form: — 
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How London must «nTy Cardiff, for the great con- 
tralto has not been heard in ** The Light of the 
World" in the metropolis. 

Thus was ^The Light of tiie World " betrayed. 

Can a more disreputable attempt to blight a composer's 
reputation be conceived ? 

In no way is the issue affected by the masterpieces 
of Leeds, for while ^' The Martyr of Antioch" and " The 
Gk)lden Legend " are music dramas — ^too strongly marked 
by the religious sentiment to permit of their successful 
representation on the stage — "The Light of the World" 
is an oratorio pure and simple, and as such compares 
very favourably with the very, very old-fashioned, but 
still occasionally heard ''Ifessii^." 
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THE most aoalagous position taken np by the critics 
is, perhaps, that in which they attempt to assimilate 
the record mn of " Ivanhoe '' with its *' comparative 
failure.'' That such a paradox is not the result of the 
present writer^s imagination is made clear from the following 
extract from the Daily Chronicle of November 23rd, 
1900 : ''His [Sullivan's] career was checked only when 
he tried with natural and praiseworthy ambition to attain 
equal success and populariiy by less popular methods, and 
the comparative failure of his grand opera, 'Ivanhoe,' 
was almost aa great a disappointment to his audience as 
to himself." Since the Daily Chromde echoes the 
sentiments of many of the London papers respecting 
Sullivan's much debated work, it will repay the student 
and the amateur alike to discover by what process of 
thought '' Ivanhoe " has been so described, or to find out 
precisely what the critics mean by a '' comparative failure." 

The above quotation, though it opens with a remarkable 
truth and closes somewhat ambiguously, suggests that a 
perfect ''Ivanhoe" should have attracted the public ast 
for example, did " Pinafore " long before it. 

It has been well said that opera — ^be it refined comedy 
or heavy tragedy — ^is not expected to compete with musical 
farce in the extent of its "run," and the fact that so 
sedate a work as "The Emerald Isle" should have held 
the boards for some six consecutive months is remarkable. 

[64] 
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Moreover, it is only necessary to remember how short- 
lived is the average English or foreign comic opera, as 
such, to realise how truly ^* isolated ** must be the creator 
of a series of light operas adapted to stand the test of 
unceasing repetition, as were the earlier productions of 
the Opera Comique and Savoy theatres. So unique 
a distinction possibly is best described as a violation 
of the laws of nature. 

There can be no comparison whatever between " Ivanhoe" 
and such operas as " H Trovatore " or " Faust," which 
latter differ from opera d 2a ^' The Mikado " only in that 
their libretti spell tragedy. The music in either case is 
almost identical, straightforward melodies combined with 
exquisite harmonies being the keynote throughout. 

In " Ivanhoe,'' much of the music of which is un- 
doubtedly beautiful, technique is by far the stronger 
feature, complexities of time being observable in almost 
every page of the score. In the Friar's Song alone does the 
composer allow his instrumentalists the remotest relaxation, 
and it is not surprising, therefore, that this air should have 
proved the most popular in Ihe whole opera. It has been 
made popular without involving the slightest sacrifice of 
the recognised laws of art, an especially noticeable feature 
in this diverting movement being its superb orchestration. 

'' Faust " is tolerated at Covent Oarden to-day for the 
sake of the prevailing weakness of prima donnas for the 
character of Marguerite. The melodies of "Trovatore" 
are no longer deemed fitting fare for the ornate auditory of 
Italian (?) Opera, and Yerdi's famous composition has not, 
indeed, been heard " in the season " for many years. 
Twenty-seven years ago the Daily Telegraph spoke of 
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Madame Patfei as giving a new attradioD to the ** worn- 
oat" opera. PoflsiUy the reader wonders what these 
remarks have to do with, the question under oonsidera- 
tkm. They have everything to do with it. Does not 
the fact that even Yerdi's charming work is not con- 
sidered a safe card for representation at Oovent Garden 
prove the faktuiiy of pronouncing as a failure a grand 
operar--compared to which the average production of the 
modem French or Italian schools is simplicity itself — 
which does not run without a break for two or three 
years t 

Judging from the enthudasm with which tlie older 
generation of playgoers £^>eak of the days when Donizetti 
reigned supreme at Oovent Garden, that composer's music 
must have been more or less imperishable. Yet what do 
the masses know of Donizetti to-day ? To all intents and 
purposes his operas are obsolete in England. If » however, 
one adopts the line of reasoning assumed by the critics 
concerning '^ Ivanhoe/' Donizettian opera cannot be 
described as having been a success. 

Sullivan could not accomjdish the impossible. Covent 
Garden with a nightly change of programme was rarely 
open for more than three months in the year. In 
England, Wallace was dead; Balfe had passed away; 
Sullivan alone remained. Modest genius there was, 
but it preferred to stand by and applaud the daring 
of Sullivan, who had not merely entered the field 
in rivalry with the giants of Germany, but had easily 
held his own alike in oratorio, sacred music drama, 
opera, and purely instrumental work. The Royal English 
Opera House was open for more than tiiree months 
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without a change of bill ; but ^* Ivaohoe '* had no support, 
and failing the rerival c^ ''The Amber Witch/' 
"Lurline," "The Desert ilower," and " Maritana " 
(Wallace), "SataneUa," "The Puritan's Daughter/' and 
"The Bohemian Girl" (Balfe), " King Artlmr," "The 
libertine," or " Bonduca " (Purcell), many of which, 
while being built upon the harmonic lines of Savoy 
opera, were "grand" in the possession of tragic texts, 
the scheme for an open national opera failed. Nor can 
Sullivan's pre-eminence amongst English musicians be 
held responsible for the phenomenal achievement of 
" Xvanhoe," for the opera contained an abundance of the 
discord which professional players hold to be essential 
to the success of abstract music — discord upon which 
in a Carman production the modern critic of the DaUy 
News would have expatiated in such flowery adjectives 
as "beautiful," " suWime," "pathetic," "exquisite," 
"moving," "superb," "deep," "emotional," but which in 
Sullivan's tragedy, "we are sorry to say," is very poor 
stuff. 

Since its withdrawal from the house for which it was 
built some months after its production there on January 
31st, 1891, "Ivanhoe" has been heard on but a few 
isolated occasions — ^the composer's nationality would, of 
course, render its inclusion in the scheme of Oovent 
Garden Opera inadvisable — ^the opera's last important 
London performance having been given at the Crystal 
Palace under the auspices of the Dulwich Philharmonic 
Society. 

So that, as a whole, "Ivanhoe," containing as it 
does many movements which are unsurpassed in musical 
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literature, has sank into comparative oblivion ; though 
many of its numbers, such as the Templar's soliloquy, 
"Woo thou thy showflake," " Ho, Jdly Jenkin," and 
possibly the duet between the Templar and Eebecca^ may 
be heard, with telling effect, in concert rooms to-day. 

This, then, is the case for the " comparative " failure of 
''Ivanhoe" — a case which rests primarily on the attain- 
ment of a run of 168 consecutive performances, a number 
which when depleted of the odd ''sixty-eight" would 
probably still constitute a record for music drama. 
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THE principle grievance against Sullivan appears to 
have been that he should have sought to please 
everyone instead of confining himself to the scholarly few — 
that he should have gladdened the hearts and refined the 
tastes of the masses, as well as have pandered to the 
exacting demands of the classes. In other words, we are 
to understand that everything the composer wrote which 
was not adaptable to the purposes of the concert room 
(either orchestral or choral), or to lyrical drama, was the 
outcome of an indifferent brfdn. Hymn-tunes, ballads, 
part-songs, comic operas, would all therefore come under 
one common category, and a study of some of these flights 
into unreality should consequently repay the student and 
the amateur alike. 

The following is a reproduction of Hie hymn best 
known to the world under the title of *' O Jesu Thou art 
standing," though the tune has been set to several different 
sets of verses : — 
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This may possibly represent Sullivan in an indifferent 
humour ; but be that as it may, the Church is the richer 
bj (me of the most beautiful tunes ever bequeathed to its 
service. It displays that masteiy of proportion in 
melody of which Dr. Dykes was so powerful an exponent, 
and not only has the greatest care and attenticm to detafl 
betti displayed in this respect, but the harmony is marked 
by that exquisite charm which can never be entirely 
eradicated from the memory. No finer contrast to the 
stirring strains of ''Onward, Ohristian soldiers'' could 
be imagined than this lovely tune. 

And what unspeakable joy agrestic England youtii has 
experienced in '* O Eling of kings." Had Sullivan written 
nothing else, this tune alone would have made him 
famous. The harmony accompanying the wcnrds '' While 
all the shining courts on high, with angd songs are 
ringing ** is no less effective than that contained in the 
last two lines of ''Christ is risen," with its bewildering 
labyrinth of passages for tenors and altos. 

To come to the composer as a song-writer, more 
eloquent testimony to his alleged indifierence could 
hardly be desired than that presented by such songs 
as "Thou'rt Passing Hence," "The Sailor's Gh»ve," or 
"The Chorister." 

In the hands of the Sullivan of the critics' imagina- 
tion, several passages in the first-named piece, notaUy 
those reading, 

" And thou wilt see pur holy dead,^' 
and, five bars further on, 

** Thou wUt bid bonnd again," 
would have been given rather different settings from 
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And in listening 



those in whkk we now find tkem. 
to the final words to this song, 

** Oh brother, brother 1 may I dwell. 
Ere long with them and thee ! '* 

one can, in imagination, feel one's hand in the iron 

dasp of that of the master himself. In ^'The Sailor's 

Grave" the composer's treatment of the words, 

** He sleeps a calm and pleasant sleep. 
With the salt waves washing o'er him,^ 

displays a laxity of a highly distinctive order. ^The 

Chorister" is from beginning to end marked by a 

melody of peaoeful resignation which simply d^es 
cntioiEan* 

What Sullivan might have done had his frivolous 
nature perchance taken a serious turn must indeed be a 
matter of some speculation to the pianist who essays an 
initial reading of the following extract from the composer's 
** 3>ay Dreams " (Ko. 6) :— 




BTC, ETC. 

As will be surmised, ihe foregoing opens with ihe 
second bar of the particular mov^nent of which it forms 
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a party aad, after a recurrence of the opening theme, not 
reproduced, Hie piece is brought to a close thus : — 




The albove has a charm of its own, if only because it 
was written for piano by Sullivan himself. The numerous 
pianoforte arrangements of the composer's works are, of 
course, the adaptations of other writers from the original 
orchestral scores. It would, however, be impossible to 
cull from Sullivan's pianoforte compositions a programme 
embracing such a variety of works as Chopin's Etude in 
A flat, Saint-Saens's Etude en forme de Yalse, Liszt's 
Bhapsodie Hongroise, No. 6, and Schubert's Fantasia in 
O major. But there can be no comparison between the 
composition of pieces of this kind and the scoring of an 
oratorio, opera, or orchestral t<Hie picture. No one knew 
this better than did Chopin himself, peerless as he was 
as a pianoforte composer. 

The critics, however, have made Sullivan's comic 
(the last word being usually punctuated by a printer's 
brass rule) operas the main object of their attack, 
wherein they have conclusively, and apparently un- 
wittingly, shown that ^'a little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing." 
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In the composer's first essay in operetta, " Cox and 
Box," occurs a song which has for its subject the somewhat 
indelicate theme of the frying of a rasher of bacon over 
a boarding-house gridiron. This is set forth in words 
and music culminating in the following: — 
Hush-a-bye bacon, on the coal top, 
Till I awaken, there you will stop, 
Hush-a-bye bacon, on the coal top. 
Lullaby, Lullaby, Lulla- 




In the face of the above one can readily pardon 
Wagner for calling " Die Meistersinger " a comic opera. 

Typical as this is of the comic operas Sullivan has 
expounded to the world, one can only conclude that the 
" music" critics have allowed the intentionally absurd lyrics 
of the Savoy knight's librettists to dwarf their appreciation 
of the musician's art. Colour is lent to this supposition by 
the fact that in the opera out of which the ambitious Press 
has made the most capital ("H.M.S. Pinafore") occurs, 
early in the second act, a scena for Josephine which, 
while in its literary aspects it is calculated to bring the 
proverbial curate to the blush, is in technical beauty 
unsurpassed either on the tragic or light operatic stage. 
The whole of this scene, indeed, is permeated by the 
atmosphere of Oovent Chirden with Yerdi in possession. 

A still more striking illustration of the point is 
a£forded in the case of " Princess Ida." The announcement 
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on the title-page of the libretto of this op^^a, "A 
respectful operatic per-version/' etc., would foe sufficient to 
indte the average apostle of the pro-German — in music, 
if not in politics — Press to a smile of foaneful contempt, 
a smile that would foecome merged in an expression of 
extreme loathing as, mechanically opening the foook, his 
eyes alighted upon the words, "Your war-like iron- 
mongery," with which the chorus sung diuing the fight 
in the third act is closed. The orchestration to this 
movement contains a series of scale passages that might 
have been lifted from the " Macbeth " overture itself were 
it not for the fact that the latter was composed some 
four years after ^* Princess Ida " was produced. But one 
oannot blame the aforesaid individual for his conduct, 
poor creature, for he is but the unthinking tool of 
aspiring critics. He has never heard a Sullivan opera, 
nor is he acquainted with the composer's work in cold 
print. He can only gain knowledge by the bitter experi- 
ence of those of his Academician associates who, brilliantly 
as they manipulate the Beethoven sonata of their 
own choice — which has been remorselessly practised 
by them daily for ten years past, and is practically 
the only work known to the versatile executants, though 
the plebeian audiences they enthral by their matchless 
technique do not suspect it — have found Hieir master 
in the casual reading of an operalic air of S^^van's 
at sight. 

It has often been found expedient, and especially in 
the old days of Savoy opera, to characterise the heavier 
situations in Sullivan's works as burlesques upon various 
Qerman and Italian musicians. 
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I ventore to point out that if a Pressman were to 
publicly state from the platform that the accompaniment 
to the opening chorus in the third act of *^ Princess 
Ida," " Death to the invadw," was a burlesque on 
Beethoven, and that the treatment of the strings in the 
dramatic scene already referred to was a caricattu-e of 
Weber, such an expression of opinion would not be 
received with acclamation. 

Nor would the 'cellos and first violins of " Princess 
Ida " who have to keep pace with the beat of a conductor 
who can discriminate between andante and aUegro be 
able to see the force of such a remark, nor would they 
be likely to conclude that the interpretation of Sullivan's 
music could be accomplished by idle instruments. 

And in exemplification of Sullivan's methods of 
counterpoint, one need only draw a comparison betweea 
the orchestration to the duet " Long years ago, fourteen 
may be " (" Patience ") and that to the chorus '* With 
martial gait" ("The Rose of Persia"). In the former 
number, and at the words, "Ah, old, old tale of 
Oupid's touch, I thought as much — I thought as 
much ! " etc., occurs a scale passage, covering two octaves 
in the bass, commencing and ending on C sharp, which 
is ingeniously introduced two bars later at the words, 
" Pray don't misconstrue what I say — remember, pray — 
remember, pray," etc., I^e compass this time extending 
from the lower B to A sharp. So irresistible is the 
harmony effected, with the aid of a well proportioned 
melody, that the majority of composers would not, perhaps, 
have been able to resist the temptation to consign the 
run ^f quavers below to the trombones. Sullivan, 
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as a master, however, recognised the primary claims of 
the soloists, and these scale passages consequently were 
allotted to the 'cellos, and are only to be traced by 
the ear trained to orchestral effects. In the selection 
from " The Rose of Persia," a martial movement is 
called for, and a descending passage of crotchets is accord- 
ingly confided to robust trombones, which join forces 
with the chorus in an imposing ensemMe, A similar 
case might be cited in respect to Ko-ko's air, '^ He 
yields his life if I'll Yum- Yum surrender," etc. (" The 
Mikado ") and the famous chorus and dance, from 
"Haddon Hall." 

To appreciate the occult pulchritude of Savoy opera 
to the fullest extent one needs to be well versed in 
^ the best orchestral music or to have made the acquaintance 
* of the last act of " Die Meistersinger." So multifarious is 
Sullivan's scoring that it is possible for the most learned 
person to have heard "The Mikado" on half-a-dozen 
occasions, and at a seventh hearing to be able to trace 
three or four touches in the score that have been 
overshadowed by the more apprehensible beauties of the 
work. 

How many of the critics of the modern Press, one 
wonders, have understood Sullivan's design in introducing 
a flageolet in the refrain to the ecclesiastical "The 
criminal cried"? It is just possible that to this day 
the majority have not seen therein the supposed death 
struggles of Nanki Poo. 

Orchestral effect, too, is very much in evidence in 
" Pinafore," notably in the duet, " Things are seldom 
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what they seem/' and immediately after the words " And 
a tar who ploughs the water " in the trio " Never mind 
the why and wherefore," in which the creaking of 
nautical buckets is magically conveyed. 

It was particularly with reference to the Savoy operas 

that the Standard some years ago published the following 

apothegm : — 

** His orchestral scores are marvels of lucidity and effectiveness. 
In his best works not an instrument has a note which could be 
taken out without loss to the ensemble" 

^^ Castle Adamant " especially abounds in contrapuntal 
art, the treatment of the clarinets, bassoons, and oboes 
being no less pronounced than that of the 'cellos and 
violins. The orchestration to the trio sung by the 
would-be students after scaling the walls of the ladies' 
<sollege, " These are the phenomena," cannot be 
adequately described on paper. 

In commenting upon the production of "H.M.S. 
Pinafore" in May, 1878, the Times opined thus: — 

"The audience, therefore, have little reason to complain of 
Mr. Gilbert. But the musician has. His true field of action is 
after all genuine emotion ; witticisms SindjeuX'de-mots are of little 
avail to him. The manner in which Mr. Sullivan accepts the 
difficult position thus prepared for him by his collaborator is 
worthy of the highest commendation. Whenever he finds that 
Mr. Gilbert's humour cannot be aided by musical means he lets 
well alone, and retires to modest recitative. On the other hand, 
he loses no opportunity of emphasising comic points or indicating 
hidden irony by a slight touch of exaggeration." 

Be that as it may, the most censorious must admit that 
in " Princess Ida " Mr. Gilbert has served the composer well. 
The unique spectacle of an army of innocent maidens 
equipped with huge battle-axes, which subsequently tran- 
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spire to be made of wood, designed to seal the fate of the 
invader man, provides Sullivan with one of those oppor- 
tunities for pathos which only he knows how to turn to 
account on the stage, and it is not, therefore, surprising to 
find that spontaneity, grace, and technique are all richly 
blended in the chorus ** Lay the tyrant low," with whidi 
the last act is opened, the contrast between the opening 
martial strain and the plaintive plea which follows it, 
** Please you, do not hurt us," being striking. The recitatives 
and airs of this opera, and especially the solos, in both 
the major and minor keys, allotted to Ida, have been 
almost wholly emancipated from those of '^ The Sorcerer," 
in which early product Sullivan appears to have imder- 
estimated the intelligence of his audience, although the 
ensemble to the work, written in places, as in " Pinafore" 
and " Patience," for ten parts, exclusive of the orchestra- 
tion, are quite worthy the composer of " The light 
of the World." And so one might go on until a kind of 
climax was reached in '^ lolanthe." This is the most 
classical of the whole series, though it is very closely 
followed by " Princess Ida." This fact would, of course, 
account for the inf requeue^ with which these works are 
performed, the latter, apart from a solitary repre- 
sentation at the Brixton Theatre some two years after 
the composer's death, not having been heard in London 
since its production in 1884 until recently " revived " at 
the Coronet Theatre. 

And who can resist the charm of Sullivan's intoxicating 
dance measures, principally the minuet '' May fortune bless 
you " (** The Sorcerer "), **Tra, la, la, la," etc., from the 
chorus ** Let's give three cheers for the sailor's bride " 
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("H.M.S. Pinafore"), "After much debate internal" 
("Patience"), "Every one is now a fairy" (" lolanthe "), 
"The truth is found" ("PrinoeflB Ida"), "For he's gone 
and married Yum- Yum" ("The Mikado"), the gavotte in 
D and the chorus and dance "We will dance a cachucha " 
(" The Gondoliers "), and " To-day it is a festal time" 
(" Haddon Hall ") ? — a charm for which no ordinary care- 
lessness could be e^q)ected to ensure a lasting veneration. 
And even in those movements where Sullivan starts off 
in the vein so beloved of the vox poptUi he invariably 
closes or intersperses the^ same with some complex 
harmonies or ingenious touches for orchestra or voice such 
as are contained in the trio "Hoity, toity'* ("Haddon 
Hall ") and the songs " The silver chum " (" Patience ") and 
" There lived a king " (" The Gondoliers "). 

Artistically, indeed, there is but little to choose 
between either "The Sorcerer," " H.M.S. Pinafore," 
" The Pirates of Penzance," " Patience," " lolanthe," 
"Princess Ida," "The Mikado," "Ruddigore," "The 
Yeomen of the Guard," "The Gondoliers," "Haddon 
Hall," and " The Rose of Persia." If the above are now 
denied to London, most of them are kept green in the 
provinces by a faithful band of musicians (long may they 
survive to carry on their noble work !) who, like artists, 
prefer service under the banner of Sullivan in the country 
to the glamour of a fleeting season before the footlights of 
the theatrical variety stage of the West End. 

Hence the question is not: Did Sullivan make a 
mistake in writing " The Donkey went Strawberrying " 
(which he did not), but rather: Was he wrong in depicting, 
musically, ihe emotions of that embarassed quadruped as it 
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tearfully surveyed the upturned basket of fruit which had 
probably taken it an hour and a half to gather, instead of 
illustrating, by identical means, an incident in the life of 
Christ or a love scene from a Shakespearean comedy? 

For we are not now discussing the respective merits of 
the works of dramatists, but Music. What is the object 
of music, if not to brighten the sordid element in the lives 
of mankind? If this desirable end can best be attained 
by the conjugation of good — in the broadest, if not the 
only, sense of the term — good music to texts of a light 
order, rather than to scriptural or poetical verse, how 
can the composer responsible for so educating the 
people be rationally accused of having done nothing 
for posterity ? And the Savoy operas have lived. 

It may be maintained that any musician who has 
mastered alike the art of melody, harmony, counterpoint, 
and proportion has an equal claim to greatness with the 
composers of any school, provided his product be corre- 
spondingly extensive. 

Is it likely, to cite a case in point, that the gifted 
composer of ^* V^ronique " could not score a symphony 
with the facility with which he writes operas, could 
he be sure of finding an audience for the former class of 
composition ? 

The contrast between the blatant and unrested 
trombones of musical farce and the violins, those sweetest 
of all instruments, of "V^ronique," reminiscent as the 
latter is of the beautiful " lolanthe," inevitably engenders 
such sentiments as the foregoing. 

But to return to our subject. There is indeed every 
ground for supposing that Mr. Rockstro went but very 
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little wide of the mark when, referring to Sullivan opera, 
he wrote : "It overflows with witty passages — passages 
which would make the words soimd witty were they ever 
so tame. The fun of very clever people is always the 
richest fun of all. Its refinement is a thousand times more 
telling than the coarser utterances of ordinary humour. 
Arthur Sullivan has made everyone in London laugh ; 
yet the predominating quality in his comic opera music is 
reverence for Art — conscientious observance of its laws in 
little things. It may sound absurd to say so, but no one 
who takes the trouble to examine his scores can deny the 
fact. . . . His treatment of the orchestra shows an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the nature of its instruments and a 
genius for their combination such as few contemporary 
masters have surpassed." 

It is tolerably certain that they have not scanned the 
incantation music, the duet " Irresistible incentive," 
the quintet " She will tend him " (" The Sorcerer ") ; 

The airs " A maiden fair to see," " Sorry her 
lot," ** The nightingale sighed for the moon's bright 
ray," the duet " Refrain, audacious tar," the chorus 
** Gaily tripping," the seena "The hours creep on," the 
trio and chorus "A British tar is a soaring soul" 
(" H.M.S. Pinafore ") ; 

The airs " Poor wand'ring one," " What ought we to 
do?" "Far away from toil and care," the solo and 
chorus " Oh, is there not one maiden breast ? " (" The 
Pirates of Penzance ") ; 

The airs "I cannot tell what this love may be," 
"Ami alone?" "When I first put this uniform on,** 
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*' If you're anxious for to shine/' the redtative and 
air **Sad is that woman's lot," the concerted movement 
''The soldiers of our Queen," the chorus, with solos, 
" In a doleful train " (" Now is not this ridiculous ? "), 
the chorus "Twenty love-sick maidens we" ("Patieaice"); 

The invocation, the introduction to the Lord 
Chancellor's opening song, the introduction to the 
sentry's song, the introducticm to the second act chorus 
of fairies and peers, the duet " Don't go," the " Night- 
mare" song, the music depictive of the fairies' grief, 
" Aiaiah ! Aiaiah ! " the first act finale (" lolantha") ; 

The airs " Ida was a twelvemonth old," " We are 
warriors three" (orchestration), "At this my call," "Come 
mighty Must," "Whom thou hast chained must wear 
his chain," " I built upon a rock," " This helmet, I 
suppose," the duet " Sing hey a proper pride," the trios 
" Gently, gently, evidently," " I am a maid^i cold and 
stately," the quintet "The woman of the wisest wit," 
the trio and chorus "Oh dainty triolet," the trio and 
chorus " For a month to dwell," etc., the chcH*uses " Ida is 
her name," " Hip, hip, hurrah," " Towards the empyrean 
heights," " Death to the invader," " When anger spreads 
his wing," the second act finale (" Princess Ida ") ; 

The airs "A wandering minstrel I," "Our great 
Mikado," the trios "To sit in solemn silence," "So 
please you, sir, we much regret," "Three little maids," 
the quartette " Brightly dawns our wedding day," the 
choruses " If you want to know who we are," " Comes 
a train of little ladies," " Behold the Lord High 
Executioner," " Braid the raven hair," the first act finale 
X" The Mikado ") ; 
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The duets " What a tale of cock and bull," ** I have 
a song to sing, O!" the trio "It is purely a matter of 
skill,'' parts of the overture and the first act finale Q^ The 
Teomen of the Guard"); 

The airs " Take a pair of sparkling eyes," " Kind 
sir, you cannot have the heart," the chorus " For the 
merriest fellows are we," the second act finale (" The 
Gondoliers ") ; 

The airs "First impressions," "To thine own heart 
be true," the chorus and dance " To-day it is a festal 
time," the chorus •* The bonny bridegroom cometh " 
(" Haddon Hall ") ; 

The Greek chorus (" The Grand Duke ") ; 

The airs " Dear Mary mother," " An hour agone," 
and "Loyse" ("The Beauty Stone"); 

The airs "The small street arab," "Try to forget," 
" Time will soften every blow," " The cup song," " Thy 
pity I entreat" ("The Rose of Persia''); 

The airs " Of viceroys tho' we've had," " * Oome 
away,' sighs the fairy voice " (" The Emerald Isle ") ; 
all of which would make excellent sight reading practice, 
and should also serve to convince certain critics, as it has 
long since convinced the more practical public, which is, 
indeed, many years ahead of its guides, that Sullivan's 
operas were sufficiently classical for all human purposes, 
and that his carelessness was of a stamp which no other 
composer could emulate. 
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BELOW will be found extracts from the London 
Press of November 23rd, 1900, in which, as will 
be seen, complications of thought are in abundance, 
though they may be commended to the reader for their 
anthological interest. 

The following sententious remarks, it is gratifying to 
be able to record, are culled from the Daily News : — 

"The death of no contemporary man of genius could have 
awakened a more general and personal regret than that of the 
great musician whom we lament to-day. He holds the same 
position in the musical history of the Victorian era as Gladstone, 
Tennyson, and Darwin in its politics, and poetry, and science. 
He has long been the unrivalled musical laureate of our age 
and race. In no province of our national life during the last 
sixty years has there been a more marvellous development as 
in music. Sir Arthur Sullivan has been the chief pioneer in that 
renascence, and the most prolific minister to its indulgence and 
delight. Since the days of Purcell no English musician could be 
compared with Sullivan in the extent and excellence of his 
production. His popularity has long and far outstripped our 
national boundaries. To him was reserved the task and the glory 
of removing feom the British people— or at least largely miti- 
gating — ^the reproach of being, so far as creative musical pro- 
duction goes, one of the least musical among the nations of 
Europe. The feature of Sir Arthur Sullivan's life-work which 
strikes most people who survey it as a whole is its sustained and 
uniform value. From his debut at the Crystal Palace in 1862 
with his music to * The Tempest ' down to his recent setting of 
* The Absent-minded Beggar,* now a stock item of the wheel music 
of our streets, he has written little or nothing to which he has 
not given something of the stamp and metal of his individual 
genius. A simple list of his works makes a good-sized pamphlet. 

[ 84] 
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He has reached in his life-time perhaps a larger audience than 
any artist who ever lived. Few nowadays are in the state of 
the gentlemen, mentioned by Sir Charles Hall§, who knew only 
two tunes, "one was *God save the Queen 'and the other wasn't." 
Everyone who has any germ of music in his soul can at least 
hum an air of Sullivan's. Even if his great works in their 
entirety should pass into oblivion, the nation would preserve in 
the treasures of its folk-song many a song and ditty from his pen. 
His long and familiar series of songs and ballads constitutes in 
itself a very adequate life-work. Much of the popular music in 
this kind has a sudden vogue, and is heard no more. Sullivan's 
songs stand the test of indefinite repetition and familiarity. 
•The Lost Chord,' *Once Again,' 'The Distant Shore,' * Golden 
Days,' and, perhaps above all, that deeply pathetic and pious 
song, * Thou'rt passing hence, my brother ' ; these and many others 
have a quality and an appeal to the abiding affections and instincts 
of the human heart which secure them against any fluctuation 
in public taste. One of the most fruitful sources of Sullivan's 
influence has been the intensely religious spirit which breathes 
even through much of his so-called secular music. He has added 
to his song-cycle a hymn-cycle, which has carried him across the 
threshold of many a home and heart, which even he might other- 
wise not have reached. But single songs and hymns were scarcely 
more than the *parerga' of his artistic achievement. To what 
we may, perhaps, term an inner musical audience, he has an 
appeal in works of abstract musical art, less known to the publio 
at large, such as his symphony in E minor, in which he has 
rendered * Ireland ' musically as Mendelssohn rendered * Scotland * 
in his Scotch symphony ; his delightful and ezhilirating *Di Ballo ' 
overture; his *In Memoriam' overture, with its profound pathos 
and its transcendent finale, almost overpowering to the heart 
and sense. Such works as these are permanent contributions to 
the * Weltmusik,' and suggest the regret — ^the only regret possible 
to the lovers of Sullivan's art — that he has not given us more 
of what is known as abstract music. 

" And this reflection brings us to the wonderful series of comic 
operas, banning with * Cox and Box,* and finishing with * The 
Rose of Persia,' unless the new opera, which he has sketched, may 
happily be numbered among his performed works. A complaint 
is sometimes heard that Sullivan should have diverted his energies 
and genius from the production of orchestral works and from 
oratorios and cantatas of such supreme merit as * The Light of the 
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World ' and * The Golden Legend ' to the creation of a series of 
comic operas of a more popular, though not necessarily, we believe, 
of a more fugitive character. To that complaint it may be replied 
that an artist generally finds in the long run the form and the 
material best suited to his genius. Sir Arthur Sullivan was an 
Iridmian, with an Irishman*s temperament ; and the comic opera^ 
— ^as he has expounded it to us — ^would seem rather to have been 
in the natural line of his genius than to have involved any apostasy 
or unjustifiable renunciation of his better self. Then again, we 
must remember that we are not speaking of comic opera ^ 
rOffenbach, but of * The Mikado,' * The Gondoliers,' * The Yeomen 
of the Guard,' and the rest of the series in which he has so enriched 
the gaiety of these Victorian days. We might have had a comic 
opera of a very different stamp. Sullivan has given it us at its 
best. He chose a form of composition which ensured him a wide 
pQpularity. But he never permitted that choice to involve any 
artistic or, we may add, any moral sacrifice. He made each of 
these succeeding creations a powerful agency of musical culture 
and refinement. He thus had an infinitely wider influence in the 
education of the musical taste of our country than he could 
possibly have exerted by an exclusive devotion to more serious 
tliemes and to a more abstract province of his art. Sir Arthur 
Sullivan has died long before the proverbial term of human 
existence ; but few artists of any age have bequeathed an inherit- 
ance at once so vast in volume and so excellent and ennobling 
and recreative in its quality and influence." 

* * * * 

**.... Sullivan's real dShut in his native land as a 
composer was on April 5th, 1862, when his * Tempest ' music, to 
which after its Leipzig performance he had added sereral numbers, 
was performed under Mr. Manns' conductorship at the Crystal 
Palace. 

** Of most of Sullivan's earlier compositions it would be profit- 
lees now to give a detailed account. The best of them, perhaps, 
was the * In Memorium ' overture, dedicated to the memory of his 
&ther, then recently dead, and produced at the Norwich Festival 
of 1866. The * Maimion ' overture, composed for the Philharmonic 
Society in 1867, and the 'Di Ballo' overture, written for the 
Birmingham Festival of 1870, are also still frequently seen in 
concert programmes. *The Golden Legend' is his best festival 
work, and its popularity of late years has been equalled only by 
that of * Elijah.' 
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" . . . . * Onward, Ohristian Soldi^s' is now almost a 
classic, and at its annual performance at the Good Friday concert 
at the C5rystal Fklace it is invariably joined in by almost every 
member of the vast audience. One of the heads of the Church 
has since described it as *the war song of the Bnglish Church 
Militant/ and it is as popular in Nonoonfonnist as in Anglican 
places of worship. 

" .... In his orchestraticm, and particularly in his treat- 
ment of the reed wind, Sir Arthur ren^nded the musician not a 
little of Schubert, and no doubt here his early studies under his 
father at Sandhurst came into play. As a melodist he has been 
described as the * English Auber,' while, especially in his early 
operas, he showed to a very great extent the gift of musical parody 
and fun. Such melodies as * Willow wjdey,' *She will tend 
him,' Strephon's song, *6ood morrow, good mother,' the sentry's 
song, the duet * Most politely,' the trio of * The three little maids,' 
•The wedding day* madrigal in 'The Mikado,' 'Tit willow,' 
* When a merry maiden marries,' the duet of ' The merryman and 
his maid,' and other lovely tunes from his comic operas are 
familiar in every household. The Gilbert and Sullivan works are 
almost as popular in the United States as in this country, and 
they have also been given with success in ^various continental 
cities. • The Mikado ' was recently produced on the grand operatic 
stage at Berlin, and even yesterday we had intelligence from New 
York that Mr. Maurice Grau is producing the opera on an imposing 
scale &% the Metropolitan Opera House, with Miss Z6Ue de Lussan 
in the principal part. His beautiful music will be long cherished 
and appreciated by all classes, from the most learned professors 
to the humblest of tune-loving amateurs." 

The Dadly News declares that we are not speaking of 

Opera h la OfTenbach, but of « The Yeomen of the Guard." 

But what says the' Times % 

** The death of Sir Arthur SuUivan, which we announce this 
morning with great regret, not only deprives England of the man 
who for many years has been her most conspicuous composer, but 
will afflict all who care for music with a keen sense of personal loss. 
Savoy opera has been so long a popular institution and has given 
so much genuine pleasure that the loss of the musician who had 
such power to charm all classes is in the nature of a public 
calamity. No one who had any ear for music at all could f aU to 
appreciate the grace and fancy which always marked Sir Arthur 
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Snlliyan's work. Trained musicians delighted in the marvellous 
cleyemess and resouroe of the orchestration. The critic and the 
student found new beauties at every fresh hearing. What 
captivated the majority and set SuUivan in popular esteem far 
above all the other English composers of his day was the tuneful- 
ness of his music, that quality in it by i^ich, without ever 
descending to mere trickery or to commonplace * catchiness,' it 
found its way to the ear at once and was immediately recognised 
as a joyous contribution to the gaiety of life. The Savoy opera is 
the one form of dramatic and musical art which this generation 
has evolved — the only form which can be called in any sense 
characteristic. Unfortunately the tradition has not ts^ken root 
deeply enough to permit the hope that this peculiarly English art- 
form will persist. It was the creation of two men, both men of 
original genius. Perhaps it is too deeply marked by their indi- 
vidualities for them to hand on the tradition to a school. Both 
Sir Arthur SuUivan and Mr. Gilbert have had imitators. But it is 
by no means a case of — 

* All can grow the flow«r now 
For all have got the seed.* 

The imitators flatter as sincerely as they can, but they lag hope- 
lessly behind. Like most imitators, they can copy the form closely 
enough. It is the spirit that escapes them ; the polished sarcasm 
of Mr. Gilbert, the fascinating freshness of melody, the spontaneous 
originality and humour of Sullivan. It is only necessary to think 
first of *The Mikado 'or 'H.M.S. Pinafore' or ♦Patience,* which 
after twenty years is still as delightful as ever to-day, and then to 
think even of the best of the numberless * musical farces ' that have 
made their blatant bid for popularity during the last few years, to 
see how wide, how measureless a distance lies between. From a 
Savoy opera one was certain to come away cheerful and amused, 
humming snatches of delicious music, chuckling over the topsy- 
turvy humour of the libretto. ♦ Musical farce ' is very often no 
more than a depressing jumble of antiquated jests and music-hall 
jingles. In fact, it is to all intents and purposes a variety enter- 
tainment Between the music-hall and severely classical music 
there is a great gulf fixed. It was Sir Arthur Sullivan who 
bridged this gulf and set the example in providing an entertain- 
ment, light and gay in character, that appealed to all persons of 
any degree of refinement, and especially to that very large class 
which cannot be content with the music-hall and yet is scarcely 
educated up to listening for two or three hours together to music 
which requires an intellectual effort to follow and understand it. 
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*' Many who are able to appreciate classical music regret that 
Sir Arthur Sullivan did not aim consistently at higher things, that 
he set himself to rival Offenbach and Lecocq instead of com- 
peting on a level of high seriousness with such musicians as 
Sir Hubert Parry and Professor Stanford. If he had followed this 
path he might have enrolled his name among the great composers 
of aU time. He might have won a European reputation in addition 
to his fame at home. As it was Sullivan became little known as 
a composer on the Continent. * The Mikado ' introduced him to 
(German audiences, but to the Latin races there was something 
utterly incomprehensible in Mr. Gilbert's sardonic, inverted humour, 
and this contributed probably to hindering their full appreciation 
of the music. Frenchmen, for instance, insisted upon thinking 
that the fun which Mr. Gilbert poked at his fellow-countrymen in 
• Ruddigore ' was intended to insult the French. That Sir Arthur 
Sullivan could aim high and succeed he proved by * The Golden 
Legend * and by a good deal of ' Ivanhoe,' though the latter was 
not entirely successful as a whole. Perhaps he knew his own 
limitations better than any one else. Perhaps he was as content 
to give refined and innocent pleasure to a vast number as he would 
have been to please the scholarly few. That he did give very 
great pleasure is indisputable, and by all who have found recrea- 
tion, full of charm, in listening to the ever-delightful flow of his 
melody, he is sincerely mourned to-day." 

Speaking on behalf of an indefinite " many," the Times 

— ^which is apparently unacquainted with the scientific 

principles of " opportunity/* with it many-sided issues, and 

which in admiring the Sullivan of the operatic world has 

overlooked he of the other ten — is at variance with the 

DaUy News when it quaintly says that Sullivan set 

himself to f ival Offenbach and Lecocq. 

The Times thinks that had Sullivan followed the path 
of its own imagination, he might have won a European 
reputation in addition to his fame at home. 

The Daily Telegraph touches upon this subject in the 
course of the subjoined survey : — 

" . . . . Shortly after his return to this country at the 
dose of 1861 the * Tempest' music was produced at the Crystal 
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Falaoe, where it achieved a brilliant success. All musical London 
went down to Sydenham to hear the second performance. After it 
was oyer, Charles Dickens, who had accompanied Ohorley to the 
Palace, met Sollivan as the latter came out of the artists' room, 
and grasped his hand with an iron grip, saying: * I don't pretend 
to know much about music; but I do know Uiat I have been 
listening to a very great work.' Moreover, it served young Sullivan 
as a passport into the leading musical circles of the metropolis, in 
which it created a genuine and highly pleasurable sensation. . . . 
His next important works were the cantata * Kenilworth,' written 
for and performed at the Birmingham Festival of 1864, and the 
ballet music of * The Bnchanted Isle/ produced in May of the same 
year at the Theatre Boyal, Covent Garden. About that time he 
was long and busily engaged in setting Mr. Chorley's text of an 
opera, to be entitled 'The Sapphire Necklace.' The undramatic 
character of the libretto, however, stood in the way of this work, 
which was never given in its entirety, although the overture has 
been frequently heard at the Crystal Palace and in London concert- 
rooms. Meanwhile he had also written a symphony — ^his only 
composition of that class — ^which was played with great success at 
Sydenham in the early spring of 1866, and subsequently at the 
Philharmonic concerts. 

" In the course of that year he wrote the saddest and one of the 
gayest of all his works — an overture, * In Memoriam,' dedicated to 
the memory of his father, to whom he was deeply attached, and 
the * Triumviretta ' of * Cox and Box,* suggested to him by a 
private performance of Offenbach's * Les deux Avengeles,' in which 
Messrs. Du Manner and Harold Power sustained the principal parts. 
With this whimsical work he struck out a new line of humorous 
musical composition, which he subsequently pursued with results 
that have long been a matter of public notoriety. The three comic 
ventures proximately following * Cox and Box ' — to wit, * The Con- 
trabandista' (Dec. 18th, 1867), *Thespis' (Dec. 26th, 1871), and 
*The Zoo' (June 5th, 1875) — ^though containing much charming 
and clever music, failed to secure public favour, which, however, 
was accorded without stint or reservation to the extravaganza, 
* Trial by Jury,' produced by Sullivan at the Royalty Theatre in 
collaboration with Mr. W. S. Gilbert, the author of the quaint and 
fantastic text. Although this work, written at the suggestion of 
Mr. D'Oyly Carte, who was then managing the * impresa * of 
Miss Selina Dolaro, in Dean Street, was not the first operatic 
outcome of the famous Gilbert-Sullivan combination of literary 
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and musical talent, it may be said to have founded an alliance 
between two masters in their respective departments of art which 
endured for many years, and achieved an all but unbroken series 
of successes in every part of the civilised world. 

" .... It is noteworthy that * Pinafore,* on its original 
production, enjoyed a run of 700 consecutive nights, * Patience' 
of 578 nights, and * The Mikado * of at least as many. * Pinafore,* 
strange to say, fell somewhat flat at first, and some seven weeks 
after its production, in May, 1878, at the Opera Comique, its with- 
drawal had been resolved upon by the management (Carte), when 

* business ' suddenly went up to a maximum, and the work ran for 
considerably over two years to nightly crowded houses. Its success 
in the States was enormous, and at one time eight theatres in New 
York alone were performing it simultaneously. As a matter of 
fact, • Pinafore,' ' Patience,' and ' The Mikado ' earned scarcely less 
popularity in the United States, Germany, and Austria than in these 
islands, where they brought wealth as well as fame not only to 
their joint creators but to the impressario who cast them with 
admirable judgment, and staged and mounted them with exquisite 
taste. 

" At intervals, during the period of copious productiveness that 
was so fruitful in varied masterpieces, Sullivan composed inci- 
dental music for four Shakespearean plays. . . . It is specially 
with reference to the above musical illustrations of Shakespeare, 
as well as Sullivan's oratorios, unique symphony, and overture * Di 
Ballo,' that the late Sir George Grove expatiated on their composer's 

• remarkable gifts for the orchestra,' in the following terms : * Form 
and symmetry he seems to possess by instinct ; rhythm and melody 
clothe everything he touches ; the music shows not only sym- 
pathetic genius, but sense, judgment, proportion, and a complete 
absence of pedantry and pretension ; while the orchestration is 
distinguished by a happy and original beauty hardly surpassed by 
the greatest masters.' With respect to Sullivan's numerous anthems 
— more particularly those composed between the years 1864 and 
1878— the same authority has aptly observed that they are 
uniformly characterised by the tunefulness and appropriateness 
that have made Sir Arthur's songs such general favourites. * Here 
the excellent training of the Chapel Royal shows itself without 
disguise in the easy flow of the voices, and display of excellent 
and learned counterpoint, and the frequent examples throughout 
of tiiat melodious style and independent treatment which mark the 
best anthems of the Old Bnglish School.' Among the deceased 
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composer's hjmn-tones — ^forty-seven in number — are several which 
have obtained extraordinary popularity in both hemispheres, among 
them * Onward, Christian Soldiers/ a stirring melody often used 
in churches as a * processional/ 

"Of his oratorios *The Prodigal Son' was written for and 
produced at the Hereford Musical Festival of 1868, ' The Light of 
the World * for that of Birmingham, held in 1873, and * The Martyr 
of Antioch* for the Leeds Festival of 1880. All three achieved 
success, but much more did 'The Golden Legend,' a dramatic 
cantata originally produced at Leeds in 1886. This work too^ the 
musical world by storm, and remains a fixture in the active 
repertory of every British and American choral society. The 
magnificent production at the Royal English Opera House of Sir 
Arthur*8 g^and opera * Ivanhoe,' the only work of that magnitude 
to which his creative genius gave birth, is too fresh in the memory 
of the English public to call for description in this place. 

* Ivanhoe ' teemed with striking and sympathetic melody, and its 
instrumental construction displayed all the wealth of invention 
and contrivance that had theretofore characterised Sullivan's 
ingenious methods of orchestration. 

" In exemplification of the almost unequalled favour accorded 
by the music-loving public to Sullivan's songs other than those 
belonging to his operatic works and oratorios, it may here be 
recorded that considerably over 200,000 copies of * The Lost Chord ' 
have been sold since its publication in 1877, and that a scarcely 
less enormous meed of success has been earned by *■ Will he come 7 ' 

* O ma charmant,' * The Distant Shore,' * Sigh no more, ladies,' 

* Oh I fair dove,' * Orpheus with his lute,' ' If doughty deeds,' * An 
Arabian love-song,' ' Let me dream again,' * When thou art near,* 
and * The snow lies white.' By right of these genial inspirations 
Sullivan justly ranks, and will probably continue to do so in time 
to come, among the most tender and sympathetic of British song- 
writers. Not only his ballads and ohamoiu de talon, but his part- 
songs — of which two sets, one sacred and one secular, have been 
published — are tuneful, taking, and invariably appropriate to their 
texts." 

The Daily Telegraph crosses the Times by definitely 

stating that the alliance which " Trial by Jury " may be 

said to have founded achieyed an all but unbroken series 

of successes in every part of the civilised world, and 
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that " Pinafore," " Patience," and "The Mikado " earned 
scarcely less popularity an the United States, Germany, 
and Austria than in the British Isles. Possibly, however, 
the Times has its own opinion as to which parts of Europe 
are civilised and which are not. 

The DaUy Telegraph morally contradicts itself in its 
reference to the success achieved by "The Light of the 
World." 

Furthermore, the DaUy Telegraph says that the magni- 
ficent production of the Royal English Opera House, 
" Ivanhoe," teemed with striking and sympathetic melody, 
and that its instrumental construction displayed all the 
wealth of invention and contrivance that had theretofore 
characterised Sullivan's ingenious methods of orchestration. 

In the following extract from the Daily Chronicle the 
reader will recognise a sentence that has been printed 
elsewhere concerning the same work : — 

" Early in his career Sullivan acquired the by no means agreeable 
experience that the best workmanship is not invariably the most 
appreciated. Some of his loftier compositions, such as the 
Birmingham oratorio, *The Light of th» World,' which seemed 
to promise greater results than Sullivan was destined to accom- 
plish, were coldly received, whilst essays of a comparatively 
slight description evoked enthusiasm. What encouragement was 
offered to a young composer to throw his artistic soul into a 
composition for six or eight months when thousands of admirers 
were on the watch for fugitive ballads occupying in production 
only about as many hours ? Many stories have been told of the 
profits accruing from *The Lost Chord,* *The Distant Shore,' 
'Sweethearts,' and a score or so of other vocal pieces of similar 
calibre that still enjoy great favour. Under such circumstances 
it is scarcely surprising that Sullivan did so little that can be 
ranked with his * Light of the World,' * Martyr of Antioch,' *In 
Memoriam ' overture, and, above all, * Golden Legend.* 

" But we may suspect that Sullivan never quite attained the 
height of his ambition. He put his soul into * The Light of the 
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World ' and * The Golden Legend/ but when the world hears the 
name of Sullivan it does not first think of these. It was by his 
lighter labours that he gained wealth and fame. *The Lost 
Chord * echoed through two hemispheres, and to the majority of men 
be is the composer of * Pinafore/ of 'Patience/ which is to-day 
as fresh as ever, and the rest of the comic operas in which he gave 
melody to Mr. Gilbert's unique humour. He was, indeed, one of 
the few musicians with humour, and it is not too much to say that 
his combination of humour with supreme technical skill raised 
English comic opera for a time to the level of a fine art. His 
career waa checked only when he tried with natural and praise- 
worthy ambition to attain equal success and popularity by less 
popular methods, and the comparative failure of his grand opera, 
* Ivanhoe,' was almost as great a disappointment to his audience 
as to himself." 

The DaUy Chronicle is therefore opposed to the Daih/ 
Telegraph with respect to " Ivanhoe " — though the former 
joumars remarks are refreshingly consistent and originaL 

The Mominy Poet is responsible for the following : — 

"The death of Sir Arthur Sullivan at the age of fifty-eight 
will be regretted all the world over. It is impossible to 
dissociate his name from that of Mr. W. S. Gilbert. Between 
them they worked wonders, and one cannot but feel that even 
now they have still to exercise their proper influence. Mr. 
Gilbert's words were always clever; Sir Arthur Sullivan's music 
was almost invariably beautiful. In the whole history of art 
there have never been two men more perfectly fitted for the 
diflScult task of collaboration. The words were excellently good, 
and they were set to music which helped to give them point. 
Sometimes the words seemed to be merely an excuse for the 
music, which was always lovely. A comic opera by Gilbert and 
Sullivan was in short a clever comment on life as it happened 
to be at the moment when the piece was produced, accompanied 
by a wealth of delightful melody. At present there is no reason 
why we should seek out an excuse for higher praise. Sir Arthur 
Sullivan and Mr. Gilbert presented musical pieces which could 
be watched and enjoyed by the most censorious with perfect 
pleasure. They have had imitators whose failures to attract 
anything but unfavourable attention have been notified at 
regular intervals to the readers of all the journals by which 
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opimon is fonned. Sir Arthur SaUivan's contributions to the 
* Gilbert and SoUivan operas* strike as as being better assured 
of a more lasting fame than the words which thej make 
beaatif nl. In ' The Pirates of Penzance,' for example, there are 
one or two sengs which can never fail to appeal to those who 
know beautiful music when they hear it. Mr. Gilbert is a 
satirist, and the satirist, unless he is a very great man indeed, 
must be content to do his good work and to have it presently 
forgotten. But Sir Arthur Sullivan had only to make exquisite 
music, and there are airs of his which will not pass out of 
memory as long as there are people remaining who know what 
melody is. We have thus far dwelt on the most popular section 
of his work ; but as every lover of music knows, he has written 
many scores of the highest quality. And he has died at an age 
when one still looked for much good work from him. He is 
one of those who go to their rest with the thanks and the 
regrets of millions for whom by dint of their art they have 
made a grey life seem not altogether grey." 
The words " At present there is no reason why we should 
seek out an excuse for higher praise " do not coincide with 
the sentiment contained in the second paragraph of the 
quotation from the Times, 

"While the Morning Post dwells upon the musical 
significance of Savoy opera, and its probable effects upon 
posterity, the Standard^ in an article no less true because 
unorthodox, initiates us into the drawbacks incidental 
to, and the inadvisability of, establishing a school of 
English opera other than that founded by Sullivan — 
** without the aid of German or Italian models" {vide 
the Times, May 27th, 1878) :— 

"The death of Sir Arthur Sullivan . . . has deprived 
England of her most tuneful and most accomplished composer. 
There was no style in which he did not excel ; nor are there many 
countries where some, at least, of his works have not been heard 
and appreciated. Symphonies and orchestral suites, oratorios, 
cantatas, songs innumerable, at least one serious opera, and a whole 
series of comic operas of a new and distinctive type, were among 
the outcome of his prolific pen. 
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'* At a time when one is more inclined to mourn his loss than to 
estimate his genius, it is difficult to saj by which of his productions, 
in so many different forms, he will be chiefly remembered. The 
most beautiful and most successful of all his cantatas, * The Golden 
Legend,* has become a classic. * H.M.S. Pinafore ' obtained in the 
United States, from the very first, as much popularity as it had 
already enjoyed in England. *The Mikado,' after charming all 
London, made a successful tour through Europe and was nowhere 
more warmly received than in the highly-musical city of Vienna. 
The * Pinafore,* when given at Berlin, some twenty years ago, was 
scarcely understood. But Oermany since then has become a 
great Naval Power. The work has been published with its German 
translation ; and at a second series of performances it met with 
due appreciation — especially from the Emperor, who, on one 
interesting occasion, accosted the composer with a citation from 
Mr. Gilbert's libretto. Every English composer who wishes to be 
accepted seriously as a musician of the first importance, feels 
bound at some period of his career to produce an oratorio; 
unwilling to break this tradition, Sir Arthur Sullivan brought out 
severaL There was not one of them that did not contain beautiful 
music. But he showed the bent of his own particular genius in 
whatever he wrote ; and musical pundits shook their heads at what 
they considered the unseemly tunefulness of such works as * The 
Martyr of Antioch.* But even in England, the home of this form 
of art, an oratorio does not go far towards establishing the fame of 
a composer. In a country where it is next to impossible to get 
an opera brought out, and where a certain number of new sacred 
works aie required annually for our great Provincial Festivals, 
there is a premium on oratorio production ; and the demands of 
Birmingham, Leeds, and Norwich are, as a matter of course, 
supplied. But happy is the composer whose Festival work is heard 
a second time; even a marked success in that order of com- 
position means scarcely as many performances as fall to the lot 
of an opera which has but narrowly escaped failure. 

" Sir Arthur Sullivan, therefore, at the very beginning of his 
career, resolved to try his fortune with an operatic libretto. But 
where was a libretto to be found 7 * These people,' said Gluck to 
Piccini, of the French, when a friendly meeting between the two 
rivals had been brought about, * want us to write operas for them, 
and they have no singers.* Mr. Sullivan, as he then was, wished 
to compose an opera, but could find no librettist. At last he came 
across Mr. Chorley, but, after setting to music the book of words 
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with which that critic furnished him, considered the whole thing 
so undramatic that he took no serious steps towards getting 
it brought out. In France all the best opera-books have been the 
work of skilled dramatists ; and Sir Arthur showed his practical 
wisdom by making no further experiments in that direction, except 
in conjunction with writers who had had stage experience. It was 
not, however, until he began to work with Mr. W. S. Gilbert that he 
attempted dramatic music on anything like a large scale. The' 
one-act * Trial by Jury* — in which the words fit the music as 
perfectly as the music fits the words — must have convinced him 
that in hi» new collaborator he had met with his true affinity, 
and his great success as a composer — ^if not, indeed, in life — dates 
fr(nn the production of *The Sorcerer,* the first of the 'Gilbert 
and Sullivan operas,* as they were called. * Comedy-operas * was 
the awkward name given to them in the bill ; * operatic comedies ' 
is what they really were. The Gilbert and Sullivan conjunction 
was the happiest that had been known in the world of music 
since the days of Scribe and Auber; and it was much more 
complete, and, at the same time, much more exclusive. Scribe 
wrote for many composers besides Auber ; nor did Auber depend 
always upon Scribe. But for a long time after the very successful 
production of *The Sorcerer,' twenty-three years ago, Mr. W. S. 
Gilbert and Sir Arthur Sullivan worked only for each other. A 
striking, though regrettable, proof of the perfect manner in 
which their talents harmonised was given, in negative fashion, 
when after the production of Sir Arthur Sullivan's serious opera, 
without spoken dialogue and composed throughout in music, the 
two famous collaborators virtually severed their partnership. 
Whether * Ivanhoe,* with a new librettist, was a cause or a 
consequence of the breach (it had possibly nothing whatever to 
do with it), the Gilbert and Sullivan combination was now at 
an end. It was a loss to art, both musical and dramatic, and, 
if report speaks truly, it was not a gain either to composer, 
to librettist, or to impresario. 

**.... The opera on which Sir Arthur Sullivan was engaged 
up to the time of his death is said to be of a more serious, and 
certainly of a more romantic, character than those to which the 
Savoy Theatre owes its special reputation; and it is much to 
be regretted, if only from an operatic point of view, that it 
should have been left unfinished. A serious English opera, with 
a little fancy and no dulness, would have a good chance of 
success in a city which at present allows English opera companies 
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to get no nearer to it than its suburbs. London proper, it seems, 
will tolerate nothing in the shape of dramatic mnsio except 
for two or three months at the height of the season, and then 
only on condition that it is declaimed and snng either in the 
French, the Oerman, or the Italian language. Sir Arthur Sullivan 
saw the absurdity of this, and he would probably have demon- 
strated it in a practical manner by giving us, in the work cm 
which he was engaged when he was suddenly struck down, 
a masterpiece that would have attracted the town. 

*'The question whether the English are or are not a musical 
people is a favourite one at dull seasons of the year. The 
supposed necessity of making such an inquiry dictates in some 
measure the reply; for no one wishes to be told whether England 
is a commercial nation, or a sporting nation, or a nation interested 
in the manufacture of printed matter. It is an unmistakeable 
fact, meanwhile, that the number of high-class concerts given 
in the heart of London is constantly increasing, and that opera 
is, of all dramatic entertainments, the one that excites the 
greatest amount of enthusiasm in its outskirts; though it is 
difficult to understand why a new opera by Ooldmark, or a 
new impersonation by Mile. B6vy, should possess no interest 
for Londoners except those who happen to live beyond the 
four-mile radius. It was part of Sir Arthur Sullivan's mission 
to convince managers and theatrical speculators that English 
opera does not necessiuily spell ruin, as Shakespeare was thought 
to do until he made the fortune of the Lyceum; and the work 
he has left — not, let us hope, in too unfinished a condition — ^may 
yet prove his argument as effectively as though its lamented 
composer were still living." 

The Standard is to be commended for giving the 
public the details regarding ^'The Sapphire Necklace" 
(and, incidentally, for supplying a clue to the impossi- 
bility of English composers to achieve success as operatic 
writers). The Press in general, and the Dcnly Telegraph 
in particular, have very nicely declared that " the libretto 
stood in the way of this work," from which one might 
have inferred that the opera had been given a private 
performance, but had failed from lack of dramatic 
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interest. It transpires, however, that it was not so 
much the great critic's libretto as the keen eye of 
the composer that was at fault. 

Referring to the burial of Sullivan at St. Paul's 

Cathedral, the Daily Telegraph on November 28th, 1900, 

indulged in the following panegyric r — 

** . . . . But for all those who stood around the grave and 
watched the obsequies of the great musician the supreme moment 
was yet to come. Never, surely, with more absolute fitness was a 
tribute rendered to a dead man than the singing, without instru- 
mental accompaniment, of the beautiful anthem from * The 
Martyr of Antioch * by the chorus of the Savoy Theatre, * Brother, 
thou art gone before us — where the wicked cease from troubling^ 
and the weary are at rest.' In much that was solemn and 
impressive, this, perhaps, formed the most effective act of homage, 
the choicest and most eloquent prayer. For we seemed to realise 
the two sides of Sir Arthur Sullivan's brilliant nature, the two 
Sister Muses by whose inspiration he wrote. There was not so 
much contrast or discord between them as some have been in 
baste to imagine. In the lighter music of opera and burlesque 
there was the touch of noble and masterful purpose ; in the solemn 
chant or anthem there was a feeling for melody and tune, serving 
to link the religious mood with the hours of every day. Here at 
least, as the well-trained chorus of the Savoy Theatre, the female 
voices almost choked with emotion, sang the sweet words of sorrow 
and faith and hope, there was a complete fusion of brightness and 
gloom, of the grave and the gay, of the happy and the solemn. It 
was right that this should be the last chaplet laid upon the 
musician's bier, harmoniously welding together the varied triumphs 
of the operatic composer with the strains of religious feeling and 
awe. So Sir Arthur Sullivan was laid to rest, and the Metropolitan 
Cathedral holds in trust for the nation the mortal remains of a 
man whose memory England will keep green as a strenuous worker 
for the beautiful and the good." 

This, surely, is clear enough, but what are we to make 

of it all ? How are we to reconcile the ever-conflicting 

statements contained in these weighty comments with the 

spontaneous opinion of a homogeneous Press ? 
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In the above reproductions from the Press of 1900, 
the reader will have noticed a verisimilitude that was 
not conspicuous by its entity in the various notices upon 
the compo6er*8 work prior to his decease. 

It may be argued that biography is never so exacting 
as criticism. But is this a sufficiently strong excuse for 
the all-too-prevalent practice of denying to-day the avowed 
principles of yesterday? Biographies of great men are 
usually written many years before their actual passing, 
and are not, as many have been apt to suppose, the 
natural outbursts of emotion engendered by the thoughts 
of the immediate present. 

Which, then, will the public abide by ? The speculative 
opinion of a divided Press, or the indisputable evidence of 
music printer's ink ? 
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^KTMTE have now examined the three arguments — m«., 
^ ^ (1) that Sullivan was incapable of writing upon 
a large scale, (2) that '' Ivanhoe '' was a comparative 
failure, and (3) that much of his work was carelessly 
written — on which, as stated in the preface, the case of 
"Sullivan v. Critic '* mainly rests; and have also repro- 
duced an amount of biographical matter published at the 
time of Sullivan's death, in contradistinction to the 
attitude affected by the critics during the last twenty- 
five years of the composer's life. 

We have found that the first argument lacked 
foundation, inasmuch as it was built (a) upon the alleged 
limits of the composer instead of those of the public 
for which he catered, and (5) upon the fact that his greater 
compositions were comparatively few and far between, 
a circumstance which has been partially, if not wholly, 
explained by the shameful betrayal of '* The Light of 
the World" — ^a betrayal which assumes criminal pro- 
portions when a writer in a leading London paper 
makes a statement which he is not officially in a 
position to confirm, and which the public cannot refute. 
For the daily Press were excluded from the 1878 
performance of " The Light of the World." Royalty had 
'[ 101 ] 
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expressed its well-meaning intention of being present, and, 
presumably with a view to averting a similar catastrophe 
to that which befell the work in 1874, the fourth estate 
were not invited. This revival is clothed in mystery, a 
mystery which is enhanced by Hhe fact that on the night 
on which Sullivan's oratorio was performed the Royal 
party was represented at the Globe Theatre. Probably 
the only living notabilities to whom the truth is known 
concerning the 1878 representation of the piece are 
the present King and Queen and Mr. Edward Lloyd. 

The second theory has been shown to be a fallacy 
bordering on mental aberration, in which the critics 
have exposed themselves to ridicule by declaring as 
a failure an experimental work, written at the suggestion 
of the late Queen Victoria, which, embracing as it did 
the orchestral brilliance of Rossini, the depth of Wagner, 
and the masterly discord of Mozart, and courting ruin 
withal, was an unqualified success. 

The third and last idea proves to have been the 
outcome of disordered imagination, in which the wedding 
of the music of a master to the lines of a great 
satirist has been held to deprive the former of its 
technical qualities, and in which the Savoy operas 
have been viewed as the works of one who could aspire 
to nothing higher — supposing true musical art could 
have been enriched by anything finer than the opera 
(" lolanthe ") which obtained for Sullivan his knighthood 
in the days when something more than a display of 
artificial benevolence was required to secure that 
honour — instead of being sensibly recognised as the 
gigantic popular output, or surplus, of a great classic 
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master who had gained for himself a select reputation 
years before applying his hand and genius to "comic" 
opera, and whose "abstract" music in itself constituted 
a life's work — a record conceivably wider than that 
of many foreign musicians of the past, such as Weber, 
Gbunod, Sphor, and Berlioz, whose names have long 
since been identified with the ranks of immortals. 

"Without enlarging upon the composer's numerous 
cantatas, oratorios, and music dramas, it may be said 
at once that by virtue of his orchestral work alone he 
ranks with the world's greatest musicians. The most 
powerful magnets in English orchestral concert rooms 
are Wagner and Tschaikowsky ( and signs are not 
wanting that the melodic brilliance of Wagner and 
Tschaikowsky will outlive the emotional discord of the 
earlier German composers, Handel excepted), and Sullivan 
could not therefore be judged from a higher standard 
than that presented by ihe works of these modem 
revolutionaries. Let us, then, see how the English 
master compares with his famous contemporaries on the 
lines of the Queen's HaU Promenade Concerts : — 

WAGNER PROGRAMME. 



Overture 


"Tannhauser" 


Wagner 


Overture 


"Rienzi" 


Wagner 


Overture 


... "Flying Dutchman" 


Wagner 


Overture 


... "Die Meistersinger" 


Wagner 


Song 


"0 Star of Eve" (" Tannhauser ") 


Wagner 


(With Orchestral Accompaniment.) 




Prelude, Act I. 


"Lohengrin" 


Wagner 


Prelude 


."Parsifal" 


Wagner 


Prelude, Act III. 


"Lohengrin" 


Wagner 


Grand Fantasia 


... "The Rose of Persia" 


SuUimn 


March 


"Henry VIIL" 


Sullivan 
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T80HAIE0WSKY PROGRAMME. 

Suite "Oasse Noisette" ... nohaiiowtky 

Air and Variations in G (from Suite No. 3) ... Ttohaikorvsky 

Symphony No. 6, in B minor ** Path^tique" ... Ttohaikowsky 

Song "Thou'rt Passing Hence" ... SuUivim 

(With Orchestral Accompaniment.) 

Chant sans Paroles ... ... Ttohaikomsky 

Overtm^ "1812" Tsohaikomsky 

Grand Fantasia ... *• The Mikado" Sullivan 

Marche Slave ... ... Tsohmkomsky 

SULLIVAN PROGRAMME. 

Symphony in E minor ... ("Irish") Sullivan 

Graceful Dance and Water Music " Henry VIII. " ... SuUi/van 

Suite "The Tempest" SuUivan 

Recitative and Air . . . "He Loves " (" lolanthe ") ... Sullivan 

(With Orchestral Accompaniment) 

Overture ... " The Pirates of Penzance " ... Sullivan 

Overture "Macbeth" Sullivan 

Overture "Di Ballo" , Sullivan 

Overture "In Memoriam" Sullivan 

Grand Fantasia ... "Patience" Sullivan 

March Finale (Act L) "lolanthe" Sullivan 

It would be difficult to find a programme more nearly 
approaching the Wagner or Tschaikowsky ideal than 
that furnished by Sullivan above, the like of which 
has, of course, never been heard at Queen's Hall. For 
such a concert one must search the records of that great 
temple of music, the Orjrstal Palace, where art is not 
invariably made subservient to questions of £ a. d. '^ The 
Pirates of Penzance" is introduced for the same reason 
as would be Mozart's " Figaro " overture or the " Zampa " 
overture of "Harold" in a miscellaneous concert. If, 
however, nothing but heavy or so-called " serious " works 
are to be utUised, the programme could be materially 
sta:*engthened by the substitution for the prelude to 
"The Pirates" of either the "Marmion" or "Sapphire 
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Necklace" overtures, preferably the latter^ which was 
produced on October 20th, 1866, and for many years 
occupied a prominent place in the programmes of the 
famous Saturday afternoon concerts at Sydenham, until 
the inevitable retirement of Sir August Manns, who 
never allowed ambitious critics to dictate to him, led 
to its enshelvement. 

"The Tempest" music was "heard for the first time 
in connection with stage representations of the play at 
the Court Theatre in 1903, in commenting upon which 
the Daily Telegraphy with a special reference to the 
charming dance of nymphs and reapers, remarked that 
**Art joined hands across the centuries." 

Possibly with a view to avoiding confusion with 
Tschaikowsky^s Symphony in E minor, the " Irish " 
symphony produced on May 10th, 1866, is generally 
called the Symphony in E by musical annotators, but 
as little is known of the work, the following extract from 
the Times of Monday, March 12th, 1866— the TiTnea 
in those days frequently published twenty pages as against 
eight of its contemporaries, which latter could not in 
consequence find room for exhaustive comment upon 
such a trivial art as music — should prove interesting: 
"The Crystal Palace concert of Saturday afternoon 
was one of the most interesting ever given since Herr 
Manns, backed by those in authority, began to work in 
right good earnest and lay the solid basis of what may 
now be fairly regarded in the light of an institution 
Besides spirited performances of overtures by Beethoven 
and Weber (* Fidelio,' No. 4, and the ' Jubilee ') . . . 
there was a new orchestral 83rmphony written expressly 
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for the Crystal Palace Ooncerts by Mr. Arthur S. Sullivan, 
who, if we are to expect anything lasting from the rising 
generation of native composers, is the one from whom we 
may most reasonably and on the fairest grounds expect 
it. Mr. Sullivan, by his music for Shakespeare's ' Tempest,* 
became suddenly ' a name ' in the musical world, and ever 
since that music was first heard he has been looked to for 
something to raise the English school of music from the 
dead level of vainly aspiring mediocrity at which of late 
years it has for the most part remained. His 'Kenilworth,' 
produced at the Birmingham Festival of 1864, can hardly 
be said to have done this, in spite of beauties that are 
incontestable. The S3rmphony produced on Saturday, 
however, and received in the most flattering manner 
by one of the largest audiences we remember to have 
seen crowded together in the Crystal Palace Concert- 
room, is not only by far the most noticeable composition 
that has proceeded from Mr. Sullivan's pen, but the 
best musical work, if judged only by the largeness 
of its form and the number of beautiful thoughts 
it contains, for a long time produced by any English 
composer. We shall not attempt here an analysis of a 
symphony which cannot fail to be brought forward again, 
and that speedily, by one or other of the great metropolitan 
societies; but it requires little courage to say that a second 
hearing will be still more favourable to it than the first — 
inasmuch as, although there is so much genuine melody 
that it cannot fail to strike at once, the beauties are not 
on the surface. The delicate texture of the work, revealing 
the care with which it has been designed and carried out ; 
the happy manner in which, while evidently finding it 
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impossible to get entirely rid of the irresistible fascination 
of Mendelssohn's manner, the composer has been able in a 
very great measure to vindicate his freedom ; the fanciful 
and quite unhackneyed shape into which he has thrown a 
scherzo built upon themes not otherwise strikingly new ; 
the absolute loveliness of a slow movement (ancUmte 
espreeaivo), in which . . . the melody moves on with 
unimpeded and serene placidity, set off and enriched by an 
orchestration of the most piquant ; a first allegro led into 
by a brief introduction {andante)y which, as it were, strikes 
the key note, always subsequently more or less in evidence 
and itself marked by a breadth of outline and an ingenious 
complication of detail to make it interesting from first to 
last ; and to conclude, a finale which starts with a spirit 
and vigour sustained with undiminished power to the very 
end — one and all declare the new symphony a work of 
uncommon merit, a work which, if no more, is a guarantee 
for the value of what surely must follow, a work to the 
consideration of which it will be a pleasure no less than a 
duty to return. . . . Meanwhile Mr. Sullivan, who, 
though young, is already shrewd enough to have steered 
clear of that dangerous quickstand, Sphor, the most 
mannered of all mannerists, has composed a first 
symphony which, or we are greatly mistaken, will, for 
some time hence, engage the attention of the musical 
world. . . . The execution of the new work was 
marvellously good — all credit to Herr Manns and his 
admirably trained orchestra ; and never do we remember 
a more spontaneous outburst of feeling than that which 
brought forward the composer at the termination of the 
performance." 
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The other works in Uie foregoing list are too well 
known to call for elucidation. 

But according to a modem writer in the Times, the 
only great works the Savoy knight ever wrote were 
" The Golden Legend " and " Ivanhoe" — or parts therecrf. 
David Baptie, in the early eighties, years before either 
of these masterly expositions was produced, described 
Sullivan as '*one of the greatest living composers/' 
That the author of '' A Handbook of Musical Biography '' 
had a fair grasp of his subject is clear from the fact 
that with the exception of the " Macbeth'' overture, every 
item scheduled in the above table under Sullivan's 
name was composed before the year 1883 ; and that 
such a programme could be arranged independent of 
"The light of the World" (1873) and "The Martyr of 
Antioch" (1880), as well as of the later masterpieces, 
does not lessen the discomfiture of the Times biographer. 

In discussing some years ago the question of a British 
festival, a journalist on a London morning paper — it is to 
be feared, again, that it was the very original critic of 
the Daily Ifews — suggested that such a festival must 
be eminently choral. A painfully ill-informed statement, 
and one which is not rendered the less apprehensible by 
the hard facts of Oowen's original "Butterflies' Ball" 
overture and "Four Old English Dances"; Mackenzie's 
ingenious " Cricket on the Hearth " overture and 
"Twelfth Night" music; Stanford's "Irish Rhapsody," 
one of the few really brilliant contributions to English 
euterpean literature, and Symphony in D major; Elgar's 
"CJockaigne" overture and stately "Sursum Corda" 
(for orchestra and organ); Edward German's eidbilarating 
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"Gipsy Suite" and "Tempter" music; and Parry's 
masterly "Theme and Yariatians in £ minor" and 
Symphony in F. 

If this is not enough, it but remains for ten 
leading musicians in England to follow the examples 
of Cowen and Stanford, each of whom, according to 
musical records, has written some half-dozen symphonies, 
and with seventy works on the market, the permanent 
institution of a grand British festival on purely 
<Mrohestral lines would be a foregone conclusion! 

However, it would be absurd to suppose that the 
orchestral portions of a British festival would not suffer 
by comparison with those of a similar function on the 
Continent. The reason for this is not far to seek. T^ 
mysterious medium of "opportunity," which plays no 
less important a part in music than does opportunity 
in domestic affairs, has been turned to better account 
abroad than at home. 

The Press have too long argued amongst themselves 

" Jones wrote the ereat " " Yes, but he could n<* 

have composed Smith's masterpiece, the " "Nritiier, 

for that matter, could Smith have created Brown's 

immortal ." It is not essentially a question of whaii 

Jones, Smith, or Brown could have written, but what 
opportunity has inspired them to write, and of their 
faithfulness to the demands of the texts with which 
opportunity has supplied them. 

The historical stoiggle of 1812 indirectly gave Tsohai- 
kowsky an idea for a great tone picture, the outcome <^ 
which was the " 1812 " overture. The death of Sullivan's 
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father in 1866 gaye the English composer a motive 
for a subject for which he had sought in vain for many 
weeks, and the historical ''In Memoriam" was the 
result. Wagner's "Tannhauser" overture, though the 
motive was made to order, t.^., supplied by the composer, 
is also in a class by itself, being in common with the 
''1812" and "In Memoriam" quite distinct from all 
other compositions. 

Hence neither of these works can be re-written. 
True, there is nothing to prevent any OHnposer from 
'attempting to write either of them in another form, 
but any such attempts could be no less unhappy than 
have been those to appraise Sullivan's reputation by 
presenting alternative versions of "The Lost Chord." 

This power of turning an opportunity to account, 
however, is not the property of all musicians. Many 
composers, while possessed of a superabundance of 
technical skill, rarely, if ever, succeed in striking the 
happy medium. Most of them atone for this defect by 
blossoming out as critics, and as such gain notoriety by 
finding fault in the works of those who have mastered 
the art in which they themselves have so conspicuously 
failed. 

On paper, the " In Memoriam" does not look so 
formidable as either the " Di Ballo," "Macbeth," or 
"Light of the World" overtures — had strained effects 
been required it could have been made difficult by an 
abrupt modulation of key, or by a brave show of semi- 
quavers instead of quavers played aUegro — but these 
latter lack the majestic grandeur of the Norwich work, 
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which was scarcely understood when heard for the first 
time on October 30th, 1866. At most the critics could only 
give a shrewd guess as to its import, and freely expressed 
their conviction that a second hearing would prove more 
conducive to a proper appreciation of its merits, and it is 
doubtful if to this day the composer's design has been 
thoroughly comprehended, even by those most conversant 
with its many intricate themes. It has been said of the 
" In Memoriam " that after a few bars of introductory 
matter the overture proper commences. But the overture 
begins with the first bar, and if a door is slammed while 
the long-sustained note with which it is opened by the 
strings is in progress, one's appreciation of the whole is 
irretrievably marred. The opening movement of the over- 
ture contains a qiuiai hymn -tune, which is subsequently 
used in glorified form in the climax. But between the 
two statements of this tune, what sublime colouring is 
there ! The awful grief ; the terrible picture of death ; 
the subsiding into calm as if bending to the great 
Inevitable ; the loud appeal to the dead and the answering 
voice from the grave — portrayed by trombones and horns 
respectively — the anger at ,our mortal impotence — con- 
veyed in the penultimate movement by a series of lightning 
passages for violins confusing even to the connoisseur when 
taken in conjunction with the counter theme for trom- 
bones representing death's remorseless course — which at 
last finds vent in a long-sustained wail, that suddenly 
becomes lost in a whirlpool of emotions leading to a 
glorious climax that cuts one to the very quick when 
played before an organ of such immense crescendo power 
as either that of the Albert Hall, Uandaff Cathedral, or 
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Colston Hal], Bristol, and leaves one in many minds as 
to what it can all portend — ^these are but a few of the 
impressions that are borne upon an imaginative audience. 

There is nothing Wagnerian to surpass this ; there is 
nothing English to equal it. Probably, however, it was 
not so much the religious as the human sentiment which 
inspired the Daily News to write of its "transcendent 
finale, almost overpowering to the heart and sense." As 
a purely musical expression of the human emotions, wholly 
independent of the grosser elements of discord, the over- 
ture in forms a fitting companion to Beethoven's 
fifth symphony, although the two works are by no means 
synonymous ; but it would be as well if the Standard 
writer who sought distinction by saying that the 
"In Memoriam" was a masterpiece in its way would 
remember that Beethoven's composition has no higher 
claim. 

A beautiful story is told of the circumstances attending 

the conception of the "In Memoriam." It is difficult 

to say anything as to the origin of the narrative, but the 

writer is indebted to the Western Mail of September 20th, 

1895, for the following eulogy: — 

"Those who know something of his [Sullivan's] life will 
the better understand that his is no machine-made music, but the 
natural outpourings of the soul. Recall, as an instance, the 
origin of his * In Memoriam * overture. He was but a young 
man of twenty-four when, having bean honoured with a com- 
mission to writ« for the Norwich Festival, and being unable to 
think of an appropriate subject, he said to his father, to whom 
he was devotedly attached, ' I have a mind to give up this aflEair, 
for I don't know what to choose as a subject.' * Don't do that^ 
my boy,' said the father, * don't give it up; something will 
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happen that may famish you with an opportunity.' And three 
days afterwards something did happen — his father suddenly died. 
Half mad with grief, he followed his father to the grave, and 
when he came home and sat with his mother, brooding over his 
loss, he suddenly jumped up and said, * Mother, I can't bear it 
I must cry out my grief in music* Thus was the overture, * In 
Memoriam/ created." 

The critics again are at sixes and sevens as to the 
individual characteristics of the composer, for at various 
times he has been described as the English Auber; 
his instrumentation has been likened to that of Mozart ; 
his methods of orchestration have been identified with 
those of Schubert; he is stated to have been a great 
admirer of Rossini, who, the Morning Post tells us, 
found much pleasure in playing with the young composer 
a duet arrangement of "The Tempest" music at the 
time of its production abroad; his pianoforte com- 
positions have been spoken of as Mendelssohnian ; whilst 
a similarity between his style and that of Gounod has 
been remarked in certain quarters. What is the 
outcome of all this ? Does it not suggest that SuUivan^s 
style was essentially his own ? 

One can understand the composer's appreciation 
of the music of the Italian master, for between them 
Bossini and Sullivan have bequeathed to the world two 
gems of choral art which are untouched, and two 
orchestral compositions which, though equalled, are 
unsurpassed either in beauty or brilliance. The works 
referred to are, of course, the " Inflammatus " (" Stabat 
Mater") and the overture to "William Tell" (Rossini), 
and the solo and chorus '^ The night is calm and cloud- 
less " (" Golden Legend ") and the " In Memoriam " 
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overture (Sullivan). Such unique examp^ of " piling 
on a climax " as those contained in the '^ Inflammatus " 
and ''The night is calm^ respectively are possibly in 
existence in some remote comer of the globe, but they 
are not to be found in the "accepted** oratorios of the 
time. 

Sullivan in " The Cblden Legend " has perhaps 
reached a greater height than has ever been attained 
by any composer. Technically, "The Golden Legend" 
has its equals, but it is doubtful if in the whole world 
a composition can be produced in which superlative 
technical skill has been so masterfully interspersed 
with exquisite melody. Were this not the case Sullivan, 
as a simple Irishman, could never have become per- 
manently represented in the repertoire of every British 
choral society of note — and it cannot be denied that 
" The Golden Legend " is the only British work which for 
nearly twenty years past has figured in the company of 
those of such men as Mendelssohn, Haydn, Rossini, and 
Handel. 

Whether or not "The Golden Legend *' will a hundred 
years hence have got aheeul of "The Messiah *' in the 
race for popularity it is impossible to foretell ; but 
assuming that the active repertory of the average British 
choral society consists of " The Messiah " (Handel), 
"Elijah" and "The Hymn of Praise ** (Mendelssohn), 
"The Golden Legend" (Sullivan), "The Oreati<m " 
(Haydn), and the " Stabat Mater" (Rossini), and a 
ballot were taken of the people, the following wotdd 
doubtless prove to be the order in the scale of 
popularity : — 
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I 



1. "The Messiah." 



F 2. "The HTmn of Praise." 



("Elijah." 
»The Golden Legend.' 



'•i: 



"The Stabat Mater." 
The Creation." 



But from the technical standpoint the aspect would 
be somewhat changed, as follows: — 

1. "The Golden Legend." 

2. "The Creation." 

("EHjah." 
'The Hymn of Praise." 

4. "The Stahat Mater." 

6. "The Messiah." 



r 

(": 



This is not an orthodox statement of the case, but 
it is one which has a vast amount of logic to recommend 
it, and is the result of a comparison between the scores 
of the works in question, and not of a study of the 
origin of birth certificates. 

"Were the choral section of " The Hymn of Praise " 
built upon the lines of the orchestral symphony to the 
work it would, of course, have to be bracketed with 
"The Golden Legend." Often, however, the ritomeUo 
is considerably curtailed, if not entirely omitted, in per- 
formance. 

It was on October 18th, 1886, that the DaUy News 
expatiated upon "The Golden Legend" as follows: 
"It exhibits the powers of the most popular and most 
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versatile of English creative musicians in the highest 
and strongest light, and reveals abilities which, if not 
new to those who have regarded him as able to reach 
the most exalted points of musical achievement, cannot 
but enforce recognition even from those who are disposed 
to class him as merelj a successful operetta writer. 
'The Golden Legend' is full of melody of the purest 
and sweetest quality. But beyond this we find an 
increased power of musical expression, illustrative and 
descriptive, and a store of dramatic power and technical 
resource productive of very powerful effects. No previous 
work from the same hand displays the deep poetic 
feeling, rich descriptive skHl, the intense dramatic 
force, and the elaborate and original instrumentation 
which mark *The Gblden Legend/ The prologue forms 
a splendid example of Sullivan's power of giving a weird 
and dramatic situation a powerful and richly-coloured 
setting. The assaults of the Fiend and his Spirits of the 
air on the sacred edifice, and the repeated repulse by the 
holy influences defending it, find wonderful portrayal 
alike vocally and instrumentally. Lucifer's commands, 
urging them on, are answered by the Spirits in lamenting 
strains in three-part harmony for the female chorus, while 
above the clamour peal the cathedral bells, whose 
utterances find vocal expression from the tenors and 
basses. This part rises in intensity alike for voices and 
instruments until a climax is reached in the baffled 
and terrified Spirits dispersing on the night wind, when 
tiie turmoil and storm gradually die away, and the 
solemn Umea <ii the organ are heard pealing out of th^ 
cathedral, followed by and accompanying a devotional 
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hymn chanted by the priests within. The effect of the 
i^hole of this section has been calculated with masterly 
perception, and in no way failed. ... A choral 
epilogue ensues, the brasses giving out a stately and 
majestic i^eme, *God sent His messenger/ afterwards 
enunciated by the tenors and basses, and taken up 
by the tarebles and altos. The sopranos then start a 
splendid fugue, the development of which is most 
elaborate and powerful; the voices finally blending in 
praise of the *deed divine, which never shall grow 
old,' with which, with the aid of the orchestra, the 
number is brought to a conclusion of thrilling grandeur 
amd magnificence, amply demonstrative of the composer's 
great powers." 

But the Bettses, Rockstros, Findons, and Groves have / 
been displaced by a preposterous academic school of 
artificial thought which outrages reason by stigmatising 
as commonplace the masterpieces of Sullivan and of that 
other great pillar of versatile musicianship, Mendelssohn, 
in the same breath as that in which it holds up the 
mechanical choruses of "The Messiah" as models for 
aspiring composers in the twentieth century ; a long-faced 
school which would annihilate the waltz and soldiers' 
chorus in " Faust," the gavotte and chorus and dance in 
" The Gondoliers," the ballet music in the second act of 
" Aida," the Toreador's song in " Carmen," the unseemly 
harmonies in " Rigoletto," the Benediction des Poignards 
in " Les Huguenots," the ** Eri tu " and the atrocious 
tunefulness of the last act in '^ Un Ballo in Mas- 
diera," the uncalled for beauty of the third act of 
"Don Giovanni," and Wesley's "Blessed be the God," 
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Stainer's "What are These?" Schubert's "Serenade," 
Bradbury's "Esther," an unpretentious but beautiful 
cantata which enjoys a wide popularity in the West 
of England and South Wales, and is likely to do so in 
the future, Rossini's "Moses in Egypt," and, indeed, 
anything in which there is not an overwhelming pre- 
ponderance of discord ; a sad school which would 
listen to the dying strains of the madrigal in "The 
Mikado" with a sickly smile upon its face — ^what time 
the paying audience is conscious of a lump in the throat 
which would probably be found to cover a greater circum- 
ference than that engendered by the music of any other 
composer, Mendelss(^n not excepted — ^and on reaching 
home would offer up a prayer for degenerate British art ; 
A condescending school which suffers an extraneous smile 
to overspread its hard, sentiment-sodden features at 
Wagner's illustration of the eccentricities of the to¥ni 
clerk in the penultimate scene in " Meistersinger," but 
which rejoices in the thought that in an opera covering 
some five hours in performance, at least two and a half 
of that number have been devoted to prolix recitative. 

An apostle of this unique clan on March 20th, 
1903, stated that " The Golden Legend " was not a great 
work, but that with its theatrically conceived effects it 
was not uninteresting. It is painful to think that in 
this enlightened age people can be found credulous 
enough to mistake this airy persiflage for criticism. 

Alas ! poor Sullivan. What right had you to suppose 
that because " theatrically conceived effects " were 
indispensable to Wagner's art they must be to your own ? 
If you were bent on revolutionising the eutaxy with 
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regard to oratorio writing — ^and, to your credit be it 
said, you had sufficient respect for the memory of 
Handel as at first to shake off the mantle of young 
and impressionable youth — why did you not consult the 
Brobdingnagian who was destined to promulgate the 
new faith from the columns of the Daily News as to 
the best means for technically dealing with the work? 

In striking contrast to the superior diatribe of these 
arm-chair theorists is the profound respect with which 
"The Golden Legend" is spoken of by professional 
musicians. 

The writer recently heard this composition given by 
a suburban choral society, which prided itself on 
the fact that it was about to celebrate its twentieth 
anniversary performance of "The Messiah." Sullivan's 
work must have been new to this body, for the result 
was such as would assuredly have sent the composer 
to a premature grave had he been present, the brass 
accompaniment to Lucifer's dramatic aria being horrisonous, 
whilst so unsympathetic were the strings towards each 
other in the prologue that the latter might have been 
scored as a rhapsody. It was no longer a matter for 
wonder that " The Golden Legend " was so rarely 
performed by minor choral societies. 

The Daily News critic also had occasion to deplore 
the fact that the London Choral Society should have 
inaugurated its season at Queen's Hall with a performance 
of " The Golden Legend " (amply demonstrative again of 
the superiority of practical musicianship over bootless 
theory) on the ground that its choral writing did not meet 
the requirements of the case. Drivel of this kind — ^and 
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that oolloquialism best describes it — ^is only to be expected 
of thoee suffering from the " German school " mania. One 
has but to remember, not the elaborately woi^ed out 
climaxes of the latter portion of Sullivan's work, but the 
realism embodied in the opening wail of the female chorus, 
" Oh, we cannot," with its picturesque accompaniment, to 
realise the sorry wantonness of such a statement. 

Yeiily, the critics have yet to grasp the true definition 
of the word "great." Let us see what the Stomdard 
dictionary says: — 

'* Great. — Having much more bulk, volume, extent, or expanse 
than the average of its class, or objects with which it is 
compared ; of unusually large mass or magnitude ; very large, 
big, immense, vast, as a great rock. Being much more 
numerous than the average, containing many units or individuals, 
as a great army extending through a long line of considerable 
duration ; of very considerable degree ; more than ordinary ; 
extreme, of large or largest importance, holding a chief or 
prominent rank. Having much power or influence, able to 
accomplish much. Foremost. Having large mental, moral, or 
other endowments. Excellent, highly gifted." 

In taking a conspectus of the above, one is forced to 
the conclusion that a greater composer than Sullivan could 
only exist in theory. Quietly, indignant critic, quietly. 
What know you of music beyond the four-mile radius? 
Know you that Sullivan alone of the great lights of 
London musical circles has appealed to millions in rural 
England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, and in all parts of 
the world, both civilised and uncivilised, to whom the 
names of Wagner, Brahms, Bach, Mozart, Schumann, 
Beethoven, Weber, and Berlioz are almost totally 
unknown? Beethoven is familiar to choir boys as the 
composer of a chorus "Biillelujah imto God's Almighty 
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Son ** ; Mozart has gftined much fayour with country 
organists by reason of his '^Twelfth Mass*' Gloria; and 
that may be described as the sum and substance of the 
German masters' popularity in all towns of less than 
20,000 inhabitants. Wagner might have been more widely 
known ; but as it is Bichard can never become so popular 
in the opera house as in the concert room, for he was not 
— unlike Yerdi, Rossini, Gounod, Sullivan, and Handel — a 
friend of the chorus, the bridal chorus and tournament 
song notwithstanding. 

Sullivan's unrivalled panurgy has placed him in 
a position that even Mendelssohn might envy, and it 
is passing safe to assert that the joint offspring of these 
two musicians has spread further than that of any 
other half-dozen composers who ever breathed. The Daily 
News says that " Sullivan has perhaps reached a greater 
audience than any artist who ever lived." To any who 
have travelled there can be no room for doubt in the 
matter, Mendelssohn being an easy second. But as an 
official pressman the able writer of the article from which 
this truth is drawn was in duty boimd to insert the word 
" perhaps," if only as a saving clause, otherwise he would 
have been boycotted by the ambitious Press as an admirer 
— extreme, enthusiastic, commorant, warm, mild, or 
exiguous — of the English composer, although he might 
have freely referred to Beethoven (some favour Bach) as the 
greatest composer the world had ever seen — ^in point of fact, 
the " world " knew him not — and not a dissentient, voice 
would have been raised, save from the grave of Mozart. 

One finds that while Sullivan is temperately described 
as ''a representative" English composer, Beethoven is 
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oorybantically hailed as the greatest composer Germany 
ever possessed, although the supremiacy of Sallivan in 
English music is out of all proportion to that of Beethoven 
abroad. 

Indeed, the blatant audacity of the modem Chorley 
is boundless. He not only places himself ' in a class 
above that of the masters, but impudently draws the line 
between the sane admirers, embracing alike Oxford and 
Oambridge professors and critical amateurs, and the paid 
critics of the musician, naturally to the former's detriment. 
He represents a set which never fails to use the 
prefixes when addressing His Royal Highness the Master 
of the Buckhounds, His Imperial Majesty the Groom 
of the Second Floor Front, or His Grace the Most 
Rev. the Lord Archbishop of Titipu, which they 
render additionally impressive by abject grovels in the 
mire. These innocent sycophants, these dithyrambic 
admirers of sinecurism as the critics of the brains of 
the creators of " Lobgesang," " Siegfried," and " The 
Martyr of Antioch"! A truly imposing spectacle. 

The Press is of course a fine institution, and the critics 
are an indispensable body of men without whom the public 
would have no means of discriminating between the purely 
pantomimic and the artistic. But among their number 
are many who have failed to recognise the deference due to 
the master, and who in their craving for self-glorification 
have stopped at nothing, being guided by passion rather 
than by reason. In justice to those who do not " go with 
the wind " and whose criticisms are not based upon conven- 
tionality, it has been found necessary to dissociate this 
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section of the Press from the rest by an adjective which 
may not in all quarters have been appi'eciated at its 
apposite value ; but that the distinction is legitimate may 
be amply proved by a comparison between the respective 
criticisms of the Daily Tdegrapk and the DaUy News upon 
the revival of " Faust " at Covent Gktrden on June 1st, 
1905. While in one paper certain suggestions with regard 
to the proper interpretation of Marguerite are made with 
the good taste to which a great and tried artist is entitled, 
the rival prolusion is marked by a presumption — and, 
incidentally, a very one-sided view of human nature which 
an acquaintance with the plays of Mr. G. B. Shaw or of 
some other unorthodox writer should obviate — which cannot 
fail to strike those to whom the prima donnd!% naturalness, 
absolute lack of affectation, and unfailing command of 
voice so completely falsified the ad captandum artist which 
their fancies had in some quarters been led to depict. 
Possibly to one or two critical minds Haymarket sentiment 
is the primordial feature at Covent Garden ; but to the 
majority of those who witnessed this Marguerite, a 
matchless rendering of the "Jewel" song would be of 
more importance than the start which the artist might 
have made on espying the jewels. 

It is significant that the Rebeccas, the Elsies, the 
Margaritas, the Katishas, the Princess Idas, the Lucifers, 
the Prince Henrys, the Olybiuses, and the Templars of 
Sullivan, and, metaphorically, the trombones of the " In 
Memoriam " and the first act of " lolanthe," the violins 
of " The Tempest," " Macbeth," and " The Light of the 
World," and the wood-wind of " Di Ballo " and of Savoy 
opera, are not amongst the composer's dictators. 
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Moreoyer, the man in the street is likely to attach more 
importance to the aching arms of a first vi<^n <^ "1^ 
Golden Legend,'' and especially of the remarkable movemmit 
illustrating the untrammelled course of the mountain 
brook, than to the confabulation of sofa stall musicians. 

Nothing more fully emphasises Sullivan's greatness, 
perhaps, than his sway upon the religious sentiment of the 
English-Mpeaking race. He has rendered anti-Christianity 
well-nigh impossible in England. A striking proof of his 
far-reaching influence is being continually demonstrated 
by the Salvation Army, a detachment of which will parade 
the streets in " Onward, Christian Soldiers," with big drum 
obbligato, and on arriving at the trysting place will pre- 
monish the passing crowd as it wends its way towards the 
theatre opposite for a performance of "The Pirates of 
Penzance." 

At the Crystal Palace on a Good Friday afternoon one 
may hear numbers of men and women who never enter a 
church from one year's end to another joining heartily, if 
half unconsciously, in the music to the immortal "War 
Song of the English Church Militant." Thanks to its 
art, the Church can still claim these as Christians, 
though their Christianity is but nominal. 

Still more imposing is the scene to be witnessed 
occasionally in the parish church of a provincial town, 
where the massed bands of the various regimental corps 
of the district join foices with the assembled army of 
redcoats in Sullivan's inspiring tune, the refrain to which, led 
by the sonorous pedals of the organ, is taken up with rare 
gusto. At such functions the emotions are naturally played 
upon to a great extent, but the moral is always there. 
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Informal Ohristianity is also in evidence at certain 
English cathedrals and *^ high " churches, where Sullivan^ 
himself a past master of the organ, is strongly repre- 
sented in anthem music, in the instrumental treatment 
of which he has nothing to learn from Gounod, with 
whom he enjoys a friendly rivalry. 

Hence in concentrating their attack upon the pulpit, 
secularists have overlooked the choir-stall and the organ 
loft. They have not to contend with the texts but with 
the music of — Dykes* hymnology ; HandeFs " I know that 
my Redeemer liveth," " He was despised," ** For unto us 
a child is born" ("The Messiah"), and "Waft her, 
angels " (" Jephtha ") ; Mendelssohn's " O for the wings of 
a dove" ("Hear my Prayer"), "O rest in the Lord" 
(" Elijah "), " But the Lord is mindful " (" St. Paul "), and 
" Hark ! the Herald Angels sing" ; Gounod's " There is a 
Green Hill " and " Nazareth " ; Oowen's " The Promise of 
Life" and "The Children's Home"; Stephen Adams's 
" The Holy City " and " The Star of Bethlehem " ; Haydn's 
" Praise the Lord, ye Heavens, adore Him " and " The 
Heavens are telling " (" The Creation ") ; Stemdale 
Bennett's "God is a Spirit"; Sphor's "Blessed are the 
Departed" ("The Last Judgment"); Henry Smart's 
" Hark, hark my soul," " O Paradise," and " Just as I 
am " ; Coldbeck's " Peace, perfect peace " ; Boyd's " Fight 
the good fight"; Hopkins' "Saviour, again"; Edward 
Miller's " When I survey " ; H. Baker's " Sun of my soul " ; 
J. H. Deane's " Saviour, when in dust to Thee" 
(" Sorrento ") ; W. Jacob's " One sweetly solemn thought " ; 
Bedhead's " Bock of Ages " ; and Scholefield's " The day 
Thou gavest." 
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Even were this not the case, people would go to 
hear the fugues and sonatas of Bach and Rheinberger, 
which, tedious as they become in the drawing-room, can 
be fully appreciated when capably performed upon the 
modem four or five manual organ. 

But the influence of these composers is eclipsed by 
that of Sullivan, which is by no means confined to the 
Church, affecting as it does the select seclusion of male 
voice parties, and through whom alone Christianity 
is directly or indirectly enriched by ** Nearer, my God," 
" Welcome, happy morning," " Draw nigh," " We are but 
strangers here" ("St. Edmund"), "Christ is risen," 
"The Saints of God," " To Thee, O Lord," "Angel voices," 
" Crown Him with many crowns," " I heard the voice," 
" Onward, Christian soldiers," " Safe home," " Brightly 
gleams our banner," " Jesu, we are far away," " Hushed 
was the evening hymn," " Hark, a thrilling voice," " O 
Jesu" ("Lux Mundi"), "He is gone"; " Thou'rt 
passing hence," " The distant shore," " Ay di Mi," " The 
sailor's grave," " That grand Amen " ; " O pure in heart " 
("The Golden Legend"), "Yea, though I walk" ("The 
Light of the World ") ; " Wreaths for our graves " ; and, 
perhaps fibove all — who shall say ?^-the " In Memoriam." 

When the opponents of orthodoxy have beaten down 
the fortresses of dogma and ritual, then will their battle 
have commenced, not against the parson, but against 
Handel, Mendelssohn, Gounod, Spohr, Haydn, Bach, 
Schubert, Wagner, Dykes, Stainer, Stanford, Smart, and 
— Sullivan. 

It is easy to make converts out of those unnatural 
persons who have no soul for melody ; but to the vast 
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majority of musicians, the reminiscences of the beautiful 
chants, psalms, h)rmns, and anthems of youth — and who 
has not been brought up to the Church ? — will be proof 
in a sense against all the rationalist truth in the world 
They, many of them, will still go to church, although the 
gross misrepresentation of the communism of Christ from 
the dignified security of bejewelled pulpits may curtail 
their stay. 

Some insight into the difficulties to be surmounted by 
freethought may be gathered from the uncompromising 
favour with which certain sacred songs, delivered as comet 
solos, are received in public parks and recreation grounds, 
and by the effect created on the introduction of a hymn- 
tune in the course of one of those " descriptive " pieces 
which are so popular a feature of band -stand music, and 
which occasionally sees a number of hilarious maidens out 
for an evening's enjoyment reduced to a more or less 
lachrymose state as here and there they join in with Monk's 
" Abide with Me " or with some equally well-known air. 

And how can one doubt the subjection of religion to 
music when one reflects upon the number of ex-church 
organists and heads of English music who are associated 
as conductors with Sunday concerts in the Metropolis? 
Even in the event of a partial conquest in those towns 
and cities which can boast of their opera houses and 
concert rooms, what restitution have Agnostics to make 
the inhabitants of country hamlets and villages whose 
only means of recreation or entertainment, whose only 
" concert room," indeed, is confined within the walls of the 
little ivy-covered church to take advantage of which they 
cheerfully tramp ten or twelve miles every Sunday ? 
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Bach, apart horn a beaatiful aria for strings, has 
nothing but cantatas, sonatas, and concertos to offer them ; 
Brahms can be held responsible for more than an adequate 
supply of technique in the same fields, even if possibly 
for more genuine harmony than his name implies ; 
Wagner fails in dramatic cantatas for concert rocHn 
purposes, {nanoforte pieces, and non-operatic airs ; Handel 
is wanting in operas, orchestral works, and songs ; Gounod 
fails only to supply instrumental music on a big scale 
and theatrical suites ; Mendelssohn can furnish anyUiing 
legitimately musical, excepting, perhaps, operas. 

What can Sullivan proffer ? Everything — from a music 
drama to a folk-song, from a symphony to a piano solo. 

But the Times says that in Savoy opera the composer 
catered for those who are not educated up to appreciate 
music which requires an intellectual effort to follow and 
understand it. Does the Times suggest that the nobility 
of the land is unintellectual and uncultured ? For there 
is no occasion to remind the leading political organ of the 
fact that it was not at the Queen's Hall or at the St. 
James's Hall, but in the old days at the Savoy Theatre 
and at Covent Garden on Verdi nights that the upper ten 
thousand were wont to congregate. Even if the remark 
were directed at the generality of music lovers, it is only 
partially, or locally, true. It may be true with respect to 
London, whose musical education, in proportion to its 
population, is decidedly inferior to that of the provinces. 

In Cardiff, for instance, the centre of the yoimgest 
cS the great provincial festivals, miners from the Welsh 
hills have been known to procure half -guinea seats for 
concerts which have taken their especial fancy at the 
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trieimial meetings (thanks to the persuasive influence of 
soap and the craft of the sartorial artist, a casual ohserver 
is not to know the difference between a collier and a 
bank derk at the docks), whilst many others of a more 
enterprising kind have speculated their sovereigns in the 
purchase of tickets for a course of four or five concerts. 
Could they have made these sacrifices had they not been 
possessed of sufficient intellectuality as to enable them to 
appreciate that for which they paid? 

Fifty years ago the great bulk of music-loving people 
could not understand the average piece which went to 
mi^e up a '' classical*' concert. To-day they could, but 
will not att^oapt to do so. Recognising melody as the 
quintessence of music, they have no sympathy with those 
misguided scribes who, while appealing to one's sense of 
humour by writing in what they are happy to call a 
musical column, are wholly antagonistic to any form of 
art which does not coincide with sentiment, and to depth 
in which concord plays a too prominent part. 

In other words, while never tiring of the ** Pathetic," they 
could not endure the " Manfred " ; while entranced by the 
minor, the remainder of the '* immortal nine " would for the 
most part possess but a momentary attraction for them ; 
while being more or less enamoured of the '^ Italian,'' they 
would not be consumed by an overwhelming desire to hear 
the ^' Scotch " repeated, paradoxical though this may seem. 

Wagner and Tschaikowsky in the prelude to the third 
act of *' Meistersinger " and in the final movement to the 
B minor s3rmphony respectively have made it clear that it 
is possible to have depth without discord ; but sucb music 
is unfortunately all too rare. 
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In ihe " In Memoriam," " lolanthe," and " The Golden 
Legend/' Sullivan has struck the intelligent medium. "The 
Martyr of Antioch/' beautiful as it is, lacks ihe spontaneity 
of ''The Gk>lden Legend/' and its intensely dramatic 
character has rendered it just so difficult as to be beyond 
the scope of any but the best amateur or professional 
societies ; the work, like Gounod's " Mors et Vita " and 
" Bedemption " and Spohr's " Last Judgment/' must be 
regarded rather as a " change " piece than as a fixture. 

Nor is that all. In relation to his songs, David 
Baptie has written: ''It says much for his good taste 
that he was one of the first, in modem times, to depart 
from the old ' psalm-tune ' style of setting a song of 
three or four verses, to the same music, regardless of varied 
expression in the poetry. On the contrary he, in many 
cases, has written music differing more or less from even/ 
verse of the song." To realise the truth of this, one 
has only to consult the pages of such studies as " Orpheus 
with his Lute " ; though pathetic pieces of the type of 
"Tender and True" are none the less acceptable. 

The reason for Sullivan's extraordinary success in the 
world of practical music is that unlike the representatives 
of the Teutonic school, he sought relief not in discord, but 
in judicious transitions from the major to the minor, or 
vice versdy as in the songs " Come, mighty Must " and 
" Love is a plaintive song " and the quartette " The world 
is everything you say." So marked, indeed, is this 
characteristic that one may go so far as to say that while 
at the Savoy the composer made the artist, at Covent 
Garden the artist often made the composer. 

The lesson conveyed by the successful failure of 
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" Ivanhoe " — in which the conviction of our subject's 
youth that discord, unless it appeared in the shape of 
such movements as the remarkable scene which closes the 
second act of the ** Meistersingers " and the famous " Bide 
of the Yalkyries," could never secure a permanent place 
in English music was fully confirmed — has not been lost 
upon Sullivan's contemporaries, who as practised musicians 
were able to estimate his judgment aright. The lesson, 
however, has yet to be learned by competent critics, 
who still cling to the belief that some future generation 
of composers is going to achieve that which the combined 
genius of Oowen, Parry, Elgar, Coleridge-Taylor, Stanford, 
Mackenzie, and German, from circumstances over which 
they have no control, has failed to accomplish. 

As operas built upon the lines of French and Italian 
productions would have no claim to originality, something 
fresh had consequently to be found. Since the English 
public has been accustomed to theatrical curtains which 
fall upon scenes of prospective wedded bliss, and to 
reading novels ending with the words " And they lived 
happily ever after " and the like, it cannot in the natural 
order of things be content with tragedy of " The Masked 
Ball " type, too much of which under any circumstances is 
not healthy, however logical it may be. The series of works 
which comprises " Pinafore," " Patience," " lolanthe," "The 
Mikado," '' The Yeomen of the Guard," " The Gondoliers," 
and " The Beauty Stone " is therefore typically English, no 
less lyrically than dramatically, seeing that the blank recita- 
tive, melodious and otherwise, of Italy, I^mjca^and Germany 
has been supplanted by refined ana eloquent dialogue, 
invariably introduced where relief was most desirable. 
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And far from the atrocious appellation by which the 
masterjtteoes of Gilbert and Sullivan are known having 
a detracting effect upon their importance, operas like 
"Pmafore," "lolanthe," "Princess Ida," and "The 
Oondoliers " have a political value that is not found in the 
stereotyped plots of continental productions, which are no 
less certain to end with the deaths of tibe hero or heroine, 
every line of the libretto forming a link in the senti- 
mental whole, than are the plays of English writers with 
the survival of the principal characters, notwithstanding 
sundry falls over jagged cliffo and occasional manglings 
on the railway. The books of Sullivan's operas are 
differentiated from the common ruck of libretti by many 
masterly digressions which, though for the most part 
pui^ satire, often miss their mark, and happily for England 
have the effect of making people think. That these works 
are too strongly marked by the composer's individuality 
to be handed down to a school is not Sullivan's fault; 
and that by his unaided genius he should have enabled 
schoolless England to compete with the recognised schools 
of France and Germany is but a verification of the 
remarks of the Daiii/ News in November, 1900. 

Ambitious critics have every reason to be jealous of 
the prestige and enviable position of the composer of " The 
Golden Tiegend"and "The Mikado"— both of which, by 
the way, were performed in Germany shortly after their 
production in England — but they are not likely to gain 
their ends by exaggerated encomiums upon the lion 
of the moment (why does not some German syndicate at 
home or abroad become epenetic in favour of Barry, 
Mackenzie, or Cowen ? The impartial critics in England 
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only require a lead), while a little thought must surely 
convince them of the hopelessness of attempting to 
disparage Sullivan's standing in view of the significant facts 
of the " Juhilee " hymn — written by request of the State i 
Church and sung by all denominations throughout the 
country in bo<^ church and school — " The Absent-Minded 
Beggar " — in which Sullivan's services were semi-officially 
commissioned ostensibly to voice the national sentiment, but 
in reality to appeal to the brute instinct of the nation, an 
end that was easily reached, for the tune, containing as it 
did neither rhythm nor melody, was eminently suitable to 
the vulgar taste for which it was conceived, and remains to 
this day the one lamentable stain upon a great career — 
the bronze bust in the Embankment Gardens — in which the 
figure of a woman is made to represent England weeping 
over the dead musician, a striking testimony to the 
emotional and to the humane element in his music, that 
quality in it by which it went to the very fibres of 
the heart — and the national burial at St. Paul's 
Cathedral, in face of the composer's express wishes to 
be interred in Brompton Cemetery. Had Sullivan taken 
his critics' advice these things could never have come to 
pass, for his music would have been written for the 
adornment of publishers' shelves and for the compilers of 
musical dictionaries, instead of for suffering humanity. 

His greatness was negatively manifested in bis modesty 
and lack of pride and thought for those less gifted than 
himself. A writer in the Morning Advertiser has reminded 
us how on first nights at the Savoy Theatre he would 
slip almost unobserved into the conductor's chair as if 
excusing his own genius. His preface to the "Church 
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Hymns with Tunes" is a lesson in theory for which 
many expert tutors would have required a fee of a guinea. 
The foot-note to the first page of the anthem "Say, 
Watchman, what of the Night?" reading: "This is 
intended to be sung in F sharp, half a tone higher, but 
is printed in this key for greater convenience in reading," 
is a concession which could only be made by those who 
are not dependent upon paper effects for a reputation. 
His " Op. 14," the beautiful set of piano pieces from which 
excerpts have been taken elsewhere, was not given a title 
which the average Englishman could never understand, 
but one of " Day Dreams." 

The great heart revealed in his music was the prototype 
of his life. 

His fount of harmony was open to all who cared to 
drink thereat ; his orchestration was for the edification of 
all classes, from bucolic dukes to intelligent bricklayers. So 
inexhaustible was his musical offspring that when little 
more than tweny-five he had abandoned the formality of 
applying optos numbers to his works. He was, in short, 
as Dr. Maclean has said, a national style builder, and 
his was a national loss. 

"But," says the spokesman of the higher school of 
critical thought, " you have waded through a plausible 
tissue of platitudes — and to what purpose ? Our position 
is impregnable. Did we not speak in 73, in '80, in '86, 
in '91, and in 1900 ?"..." Come, brothers, let us 
boom Jones. Sullivan is dead, and his music has long 
since followed him to the " 

But his voice is drowned in the reverberating echo of 
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8TMPH0NT. 
" Irish " (in B minor). 



ROMANTIC MUSIC DRAMA. 
" Ivanhoe." 



CONCERTO. 

For Violoncello and Orchestra. 



BALLETS (2). 
" The Enchanted Isle." 
** Victoria and Merrie England. 



OPERETTAS (6). 
♦•Cox and Box" (72 pp.). 
** Contrabandista." 
" Thespis." 
** The Zoo." 
"Trial by Jury" (63 pp.). 



^CHAMBER MUSIC 
Piano solo " Thoughts." 
„ "Day Dreams." 
" Twilight." 
Piano and violin " Reverie in D, and Melody in D." 
„ „ 'cello " Duo Ooncertanto." 

*Tht8 list only embraces such works as have been published {ioaaiy of 
which are out of print), or as have been given on an imposing scale. 

tFor list of chamber music composed by Sullivan when in Germany, 
together with a number of miscellaneous pieces too abstract for dassifioatloii 
here, reference should be made to an able treatise on " Sullivan," by Mr. H. 
Saxe Wyndham, published by Bell k Sons. 

[136] 
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0MAT0BI08, CANTATAS, J^o. (10). 

"Kenilworth." 

** The Prodigal Son " (109 pp.). 

** On Shore and Sea " (61 pp.). 

Te DeiHn, Jubilate, and Kyrie in D. 
" FestiTal Te Deum " (77 pp.). 
» The Light of the World " (269 pp.). 
" The Martyr of Antioch " (178 pp.). 
" The Golden Legend '* (137 pp.). 
"Exhibition Ode." 
" Imperial Institute Ode." 



PART SONGS (SECULAR) (12). 

"When love and beauty." 

"Last night of the year." 

" The rainy day." 

"Oh, hush thee I" 

" Evening." 

" Joy to the victors." 

" Parting gleams." 

" Echoes." 

" Song of peace." 

" The long day closes." 

"The beleaguered." 

" The way is long and dreary." 



ORCHESTRAL WORKS AND INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 
TO PLATS (15). 

Overture. " Lalla Rookh." 

„ " Sapphire Necklace." 

„ "In Memoriam." 

" Marmion." 
" Di Ballo." 
Suite. " Macbeth." 

„ " Tempest." 

" Merchant of Venice." 
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OMOHBaTRAL 



Suite. 



March. 



WORKS AND INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 
TO PLAYS—oontinued, 

"Merry Wives of Windsor." 
" Henry VHI." 
" The Foresters." 
•* King Arthur." 
"Imperial." 
" Princess of Wales." 
Procession Music. 



OPERAS (16 completed). 

"THE SORCBRBR." 

(Produced at the Opera Comique Theatre on November 17th, 1877.) 
Primeipal Numb&n — 



Air. 


" When he is here." 


»» 


" Time was when love and I." 


ti 


"For love alone." 


%i 


"My name is John Wellington Wells 


♦t 


" It is not love." 


Duet. 


" Irresistible incentive." 


Quintett 


"She will tend him." 


Chorus. 


"Ring forth, ye bells." 


»» 


" With heart and with voice." 


Ensemble. 


"All is prepared." 


u 


" Dear friends, take pity on my lot." 


$» 


"Oh, joyous boon!" 


Minuet. 


" May fortune bless you " 



"H.M.S. * PINAFORE.*" 
(Produced at the Opera Comique Theatre on May 26th, 1878.) 
Principal Numben— 

Air. " Sorry her lot who loves too well." 

„ " Fair moon, to thee I sing." 

„ "Little Buttercup." 

, " A maiden fair to see." 

Scena. "The hours creep on apace." 
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»♦ H.M.S. ♦ PINAFORE ' "—oofUinwfd, 

Duel " My heart with anguish torn." 

„ ** Things are seldom what they seem." 

„ " Kind captain, I've important information." 

Trio. ** Never mind the why and wherefore." 

„ " O joy, O rapture unforeseen." 

Solo and Chorus. '* He is an Englishman." 

„ ,, " I am the ruler of the Queen's navee t " 

„ „ " I am the captain of the * Pinafore.*" 

„ „ '' His sisters and his cousins and his aunts." 

„ „ " They're right, it was the cat." 

Trio and Chorus. " A British tar is a soaring soul." 

Octette and Chorus. ** Farewell, my own." 



"THE PIRATES OF PENZANCE." 
(Produced at the Opera Comique Theatre on April 3rd, 1880.) 
Principal Numbers — 
Overture. 
Air. " When Fred'ric was a little lad." 

„ " The Policeman's Song." 

„ " I am a pirate king." 

„ " The modem major-general." 

„ " Poor wand'ring one." 

Duet. " Ah ! leave me not to pine alone." 

„ ** Don't, beloved master.'* 

„ " Oh, here is love.** 

Trio. ** When you had left our pirate fold." 

,, ** Away, away." 

Solo and Chorus. ** Oh, is there not one maiden breast*' 
„ „ •' Oh, dry the glist'ning tear.** 

„ „ " With cat-like tread upon our prey we steal.' 

„ „ " Softly sighing to the river." 

„ „ '^ When the foeman bares his steel." 

^**So^^°^^ } " ^^ ®^^^ ^'^^^'^ ^^^••" 
Sextette and Chorus. *' He is telling a terrible story.*' 
Chorus. " Climbing over rocky mountains.*' 

„ ** Hail, poetry, thou heav'n-born maid." 
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*♦ PATIBNCB." 

(Produoed at the Opera Comiqae Theatre on April 23rd, 1881, and 

transferred to the new Savoy Theatre on October 10th, 1881.) 
Principal Numhen^ 

▲ir. *' I cannot tell what this love may be/' 

,« " When I first put this nniform on." 

„ " Am I alone 1 " 

„ " Sad is that woman's lot.** 

„ *^ Love is a plaintive song." 

Air (with Female 

Ohoms). ** The silver chnm." 

Dael ** Long years ago, fourteen may be." 

„ " Prithee pretty maiden." 

„ ** So go to him and say to him." 

„ " When I go out of door." 

Trio. " It's clear that mediaeval art." 

Qnintett. ** If Saphir I choose to marry." 

Sextette and Chorus. ** I hear the soft note." 
Solo (with Male 

Ohorus). " The soldiers of our Queen." 

Chorus (with Solos). " In a doleful train." 
Female Chorus. ** Twenty love-sick maidens we." 
„ „ " Turn, oh turn in this direction." 



" lOLANTHB." 
(Produced at the Savoy Theatre on November 25th, 1882.) 
Principal Nnmbers — 

Air. "Good morrow, good mother." 

„ " A very susceptible Chancellor." 

„ " Said I to myself, said I." 

„ ♦* Spurn not the nobly bom." 

„ The Sentry^s Song. 

„ " When Britain really ruled the waves." 

,, "When you're lying awake with a dismal 

headache." 
" Oh, foolish fay." (" Captain Shaw.") 
Duet. " None shall part us." 

„ "In vain to us you plead." 

„ " If we're weak enough to tarry." 

Trio. " Faint heart never won fair lady." 
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Qoartette (from 

Fisale, Act I.). 

Quartette. 

Male Chorus. 

Finale, Act I. 



\ '* The prospect's not so bad.** 

** In friendship's name." 
"Loudly let the trumpet bray.** 



" PRINCESS IDA." 
(Produced at the Savoy Theatre on January 6th, 1884.) 
Prineipai NumHrt — 



Air. 



Duet 



Trio. 



Quartette. 
Quintett. 
Chorus. 



Finale (Act II.). 



" Twenty years ago." 

"Such a disagreeable man." 

"Kiss me, kiss me." 

'* I built upon a rock." 

" Oh, goddess wise.** 

" Ob, weak Might Be 1 '* 

** A lady fair.'* 

"Whene'er I spoke." 

"Most politely.** 

"Sing hoity, toityl" 

" Expressive glances.** 

" Gently, gently.** 

" Haughty, humble, coy, or free.** 

" The world is but a broken toy." 

" The woman of the wisest wit." 

" Search throughout the panorama.** 

** If she come here." 

" They are men of might.** 

" Towards the empyrean heights." 

" Mighty maiden with a mission.** 

" Death to the invader.*' 

" When anger spreads his wing.'* 



" THE MIKADO." 
(Produced at the Savoy Theatre on March 14th, 1885.) 
Principal Numheri — 

Air. " A wandering minstrel I." 

„ ♦* Our great Mikado." 

,, ** Young man, despair." 

„ " They never would be missed.** 
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••THE UIKADO "^—oontinwd. 

Air. **The sun whose rajs." 

„ " The Mikado's song." 

„ ** Hearts do not break." 

„ " Willow, tit-willow." 

„ ** My object all sublime." 

Dnet " Were you not to Ko-Ko plighted." 

„ *' From every kind of man." 

„ " The flowers that bloom in the spring." 

„ ** There is beauty in the bellow of the blast*' 

Trio. " Three little maids." 

„ ** To sit in solemn silence." 

„ " Here's a * how-de-do.' ** 

„ " The criminal cried." 

„ ** So please yon, sir, we much regret." 

Quartette. ** Brightly dawns our wedding day." 

Glee. * < See how the fates their gifts aUot." 

Ohorus. " Behold the Lord High Executioner." 
„ (Female) " Comes a train of little ladies." 
„ (Female) " Braid the raven hair." 
Finale (Act II.). " For he's gone and he's married Yum* Yum." 

**RUDDIGORE." 

(Produced at the Savoy Theatre on January 22nd, 1887.) 
principal Numb$ri^ 

Air. " If somebody there chanced to be." 

" The bold British tar." 
„ ** If you wish in the world to advance." 

„ *• To a garden full of posies." 

„ " The pretty little flower and the great oak 

tree." 
Quartette. ** When the buds are blossoming." 



"THE YEOMEN OF THE GUARD." 
(Produced at the Savoy Theatre on October 31st, 1888:) 
Principal Numhers — 

Air. " When maiden loves." 

„ •• To thy fraternal care." 

„ " Free from his fetters grim." 

The "Tower "song. 
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•*THB YBOMSN OF THB GUARD "—tfM^iMil. 

Duet. ** What a tale of cock and bull.** 

„ ** I have a song to sing, 01" 

Trio. ** It is purely a matter of skiU." 

Quartette. ** Strange adventure/' 

„ ** When a wooer goes a wooing." 



"THB GONDOLIERS." 
(Produced at the Savoy Theatre on December 7th, 1889.) 
PrinHpal Numhen — 



Air. 



Duet. 
Quartette. 
Quintett. 

Chorus. 



Chorus and Dance. 
Gavotte. 



** When a merry maiden marries.** 

** Kind sir, you cannot have the heart." 

" Take a pair of sparkling eyes." 

"There lived a king." 

" In enterprise of martial kind." 

" No possible doubt whatever." 

"Small titles and orders.'* 

"A regular royal queen." 

" Try we life-long.*' 

" For the merriest fellows are we." 

" Buon* giomo, Signorine I " 

" Here we are at the risk of our lives." 

" We will dance a cachucha.*' 

"Now a gavotte perform sedately. 



"HADDON HALL." 
(Produced at the Savoy Theatre on September 24th, 1892.) 
Primoipal Nwnlwn — 

Air. "To thine own heart be tnie.'* 

„ "Queen of the roses." 

„ " In days of old." 

"I've heard it said." 
Duet. "The sun's in the sky." 

„ "Bride of my youth." 

Trio. " Hoity toity." 

Quartette. "When the budding bloom of May." 

Chorus and Dance. " To-day is a festal time." 
Finale, Act L 
Finale, Act IL 
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••UTOPIA, LIMrrBD." 
(Produced mt the Saroy Theatre on October 7th, 1898.) 
Prineipal Numben^ 

Air. " The three agee." 

„ *' When but a maid of fifteen yean.** 

„ •* A company, limited." 

''There's a little groap of islet.'* 
Duet. *• Sweet and low.** 



**THB CHIEFTAIN." 

<A reTleed venkm of *• Ooutrabandista," produced at the Savoy 

Theatre on December 12th, 1894.) 
Ptineipdl Nwk^ i ■ 

Air. ••Let others seek the peaceful plain.*' 

"Only the night wind sighs.** 
"La Oriada." 
Duet. ** A guard by night." 

•' Ah, oni, j*6tai8.'' 
Trio. " 'TIS very hard to choose." 

•♦Hullo! What's that?" 
„ "There are cases." 

"What is the matter, Peter!" 
Quintett. •'There's no one, I'm certain." 

Sestette. "We quite understand." 



•* THE GRAND DUKB." 

(Produced at the Savoy Theatre on March 7th, 1896.) 
Prineipal Numbers^ 

Air. "About a century since." 

,, •'A pattern to professors of numarchical 

autonomy." 
„ " When you find you're a broken-down critter." 

„ " Take care of him." 

„ ••The Prince of Monte Carlo." 

Duet. "As o'er our penny roll we sing." 

„ " Now, Julia, come, consider it from." 

Quintett. " Strange the views some peojde hold." 

Quintett. •' Now take a card, and giily sing." 
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"THB BEAUTY STONE." 
(Produced at the Savoy Theatre on May 28th, 1898.) 
J^neiptU Numberi — 

Air. ^'Dear Mary mother." 

„ **An hour agone." 

„ **Ah, why dost sigh and moan 9" 

„ "Philip of Mirlmnont." 

Duet. " I would see a maid." 

Chorus and Dance. 

"THE ROSE OF PERSIA." 
(Produced at the Savoy Theatre on November 29th, 1899.) 
Principal Nwmber» — 

Air. "The small street-arab." 

„ " Time will soften every blow." 

"Try to forget." 
„ "The Cup Song." 

„ " Thy pity I entreat." 

Chorus. "With martial gait." 

Finale, Act II. 



"THE EMERALD ISLE." 
(Of which Sullivan only lived to complete a few numbers, his work 
being finished by Mr. Edward (German, and produced at the Savoy 

Theatre in 1901.) 
Principal Nvmbcn — 

Air. " Of viceroys tho* weVe had." 

„ " * Come away,* sighs the fairy voice." 

„ "Sing a rhyme of *Onoe upon m time.'" 

"With a big shillelagh." 



ANTHEM8, 8ACRID PART SONOS, Jf'O. (24). 
"If ye be risen." 
"Vouchsafe, O Lord." 
"Blessed are they.'' 
"O love the LorcL" 
" We have heard witii our ears." 
" O God, thou art worthy." 
" Blessed be the kingdom." 
" Rejoice in the Lord." 
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ANTHBM8, SACRBD PART 80NQ8, S^c.-'-conHmued. 

**Siiig,0 heavens!" 
** I wttl worship." 
** I will mention.'' 
** Hearken unto Me, My people." 
" I will sing of Thy power." 
"Turn Thy faoe.^ 
" Who is like unto Thee ? " 
" Wreaths for our graves " (" OhonJ Song "). 
"I sing the birth." 
" It came upon the midnight clear." 
"Lead, kindly Light." 
" Through sorrow's path." 
" Say, watchman, what oC the night t " 
"All this night" 
"Harkl what means." 
pO Israel" ("Sacred Song"). 



HTMN8 (60). 

"Onward, Ohristian soldiers." 

"We are but strangers here" (8t, Edmund). 

"O Jesu, Thou art standing." 

" He is coming." 

"Lord, in this Thy mercy's day." 

" Saviour, when in dust to Thee." 

"Welcome, happy morning." 

"Oome, ye faithful, raise the strain." 

"Safe home, safe home in port." 

" Gentle Shepherd, Thou hast stilled." 

" When through the torn sail." 

"Angel voices ever singing" (Angel Voices). 

" Nearer, my Gk)d, to Thee." 

"Art thou weary, art thou languid" (Vsnite). 

" Hymn of the Homeland." 

" Thou God of Love." 

" Of Thy Love." 

"Mount Zion." 

"Courage, brother." 

" O King of kings." 

XSnllivma'i fint published composition, written at the sge of thirteen. 
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HYMN8-'0ontvniMd. 

** Sweet Saviour, bless us ere we go." 

** Hark I a thrilling voice is sounding ** (Lum Boi), 

" Christ is risen " (RemrrexU), 

" He is gone—a cloud of light " {Bt, PtOriek). 

"Saints of God." 

** Draw nigh and take the Body " (Gena Domimi). 

" Father of heaven." 

** Let no tears to-day be shed.** 

** God moves in a mysterious way " (St, NathMnAel), 

"God the all-terrible.** 

"To Thee, O Lord, our hearts we raise." 

" Angel voices ever singing " (Ihdoe Sonant), 

"Come, Holy Ghost, our souls inspire** (F«ti Oreator)i 

"Crown Him with many crowns" (Coronae), 

" From l^fypt's bondage come.** 

" I heard the voice of Jesus say ** (Audits Audientei Me), 

" In the hour of my distress.** 

" Jesu, my Saviour, look on me.** 

" Lead, kindly Light** (Lu^ in TenebrU). 

" Let us with a gladsome mind.** 

" Oh Paradise, oh Paradise I*' (Paradise). 

" Show me not only Jesus dying.** 

" Sing Alleluia forth in duteous praise.** 

" Gennesareth.** 

"Formosa.** 

"St. Luke.** 

" The Son of God ** (arranged). 

" Holy Spirit, come in might** (arranged). 

" Winter reigneth o*er the land " (arranged). 

** For all Thy love and goodness ** (arranged). 

" O Strength and Stay *' (arranged). 

"With the sweet word of peace ** (adapted). 

" A few more years shall roll ** (Leomintter) 

(harmonised). 
" For ever with the Lord ** (harmonised). 
" The strain upraise.** 
" Who trusts in God, a strong abode.** 
"Brightly gleams our banner.*' 
" Hushed was the evening hymn.*' 
"Jesu, we are far away.** 
" Jesu, Life of those who die.*' 
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80NG8 (NON'OPSRATJC, fW). 

** TboaVfe paMing henoe." 

" The distant rtiore.'* 

** If doughty deeds." 

** Sweethearts." 

** An arabian love song." 

" The maiden's story.'' 

** Tender and true.'' 

*' You sleep." 

" Bid me at least." 

** Absent-minded beggar." 

** The lost chord." 

" Let me dream again." 

**My dearest heart" 

*' The snow lies white." 

"Will he come?" 

*' Once again." 

" Golden days," 

" When thou art near." 

"She is not fair." 

"Give." 

*' O sweet and fair I " 

" I wish to tune my quivering lyre." 

"The mother's dream." 

" The troubadour." 

"'TIS the midwatch of night." 

"Birds in the night" 

" Sleep, my love, sleep." 

"MaryMorison." 

" My dear and only love." 

" Love laid his sleepless head." 

" Sometimes." 

" I would I were a king." 

« Old love-letters." 

" St Agnes's eve." 

"The sailor's grave." 

"The chorister." 

"O ma charmante." 

"The maid of Arcadie." 

K Nominal. 
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"There sits a bird." 

"The youBg mother." 

"The first departure." 

"Sweet dreamer." 

"The Marquis de Mincepie." 

"Orpheus with his lute." 

"Sigh no more, ladies." 

"O mistress mine." 

"The willow song." 

"The moon in silent brightness." 

"Sad memories." 

"The days are oold." 

"Oh! fair dove." 

"County Guy." 

"What does little birdie say?" 

" Village chimes." 

"A shadow." 

" The window ; or, the loves of the wren." 

(Cycle of twelve songs.) 
" Christmas bells at sea." 
" The love that loves me not." 

"Bride from the Nortii." 

"Every promise plighted, Broken" ("The Grand 

Duke"). 
" Henry's song, Kmg " (" Henry VIII."). 
" Over the roof." 
" Living poems." 
" Dove song." 

" Hunger, I beg to state " (" Princess Ida "). 

" Earth is fair. The " (" Haddon Hall "). 

"Rosalind." 

" English girl, The " (" Utopia "). 

" I heard the nightingale." 

"NelOiel Sereno." 

" Thou art weary." 

" Happy young heart " (" The Sorcerer "). 

"Edward Gray." 
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•* Gninevere.** 

** Rock to rock, From " (" The Chieftain **). 
'^ItanolSaL" 
**A weary lot is thine." 
** Thou art loet to me." 
** Engaged to so-and-so " (" The Sorcerer "). 
"Rigged out in magnificent array, We're" ("The 
Grand Duke"), 

** Sweet day, so cool." 

" Upon the snow-clad earth " (carol). 

" Looking back." 

** Looking forward." 

" In the summers long ago." 

"Venetian serenade." 

" A life that liyes for you.' 

" None but I can say. ' 
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POSTSCRIPT. 



The programmes sketched in the summary are 
modelled on the Queen's Ball Promenade Ooncerts 
of 1904y and not on those of 1905. 
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